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THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


«“When descends on the Atlantic 


The gigantic 


Stormwind of the equinox,” 


ND at other times throughout the 
year, the sea assumes the attri- 
butes of an infuriate monster, 

and wind and wave conspire against 
such craft of commerce and of pleasure 
as dare dispute the ocean’s right of 
eminent domain. At such times the 
shores are strewn with stranded hulks 
of brave ships baffled. To rescue the 
mariners whose skill and courage avail 


not. against the resistless onset of the 
storm, in suggestive phrase to cover the 
retreat of those defeated in the battle 
between craftsmanship and nature, men 
who stay on land have established cer- 
tain safeguards for men who go to sea. 
Such is the genesis of the United States 
Life-Saving Service ; it was born of the 
compassion of human hearts. 

The United States Life-Saving Service’ 
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as a system operated under government 
control is less than fifty years old. ‘The 
service as at present constituted cannot 
boast of even a quarter century’s tenure 
of life. Prior to 1848 the only im- 
portant and systematic efforts toward 
alleviating the hardships of ocean traffic 
were made by private generosity. The 
government held aloof, apparently un- 
conscious of its duty to its own constit- 
uency upon the seas and to the strangers 
nearing its sea-board gates. 

A little more than one hundred years 
ago—in the year 1789—was organized 
the first concerted effort of landsmen in 
aid of imperilled seamen. ‘To the Mas- 
sachusetts Humane Society must be as- 
cribed the honor of originating this 
first practical life-saving service. This 
Society, formed in 1786 and incorporated 
in 1791, is the oldest benevolent associa- 
tion in the United States. Its exertions 


have been directed in aid of various hu- 
mane enterprises, but in none more con- 
spicuously than that of rescuing the 
crews and passengers of stranded vessels. 
‘Three years after its institution it began 


the work which anticipated the present 
excellent life-saving system. Upon the 
most exposed and desolate portions of 
the Massachusetts coast the Humane So- 
ciety erected huts for sheltering the sur- 
vivors of wrecked vessels. On Lovell’s 
Island, in the vicinity of Boston, the 
first one was built. From time to time, 
as circumstances required and the means 
of the Society permitted, it widened the 
scope of its usefulness by increasing the 
number and augmenting the efficiency of 
its stations. Since the government as- 
sumed the responsibility of affording 
protection to seafarers, the Society has 
gradually withdrawn from this field of 
humane undertakings. The first station 
equipped with a life-boat was built at 
Cohasset, in 1807. Government aid 
has been extended to this Society from 
time to time, but the major portion of 
its labors has been achieved without 
other resources than its own. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Society has 
been obliged to rely mainly upon volun- 
teer crews, serving with but little or no 
pay, the work accomplished by it has 
been such as to entitle the Massachusetts 
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Humane Society to a place high on the 
roll of honor. Many human lives has it 
saved and many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property has it preserved. 

But the noble old Bay State institution 
could cover but a small segment of our 
sea-coast. It is a fact perhaps but little 
known, that the sea and lake coast-line 
of the United States exceeds in extent 
that of any other nation. A line drawn 
along our coasts where the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Great Lakes lave the sands of the United 
States of America would be more than 
ten thousand miles long, and this exclu- 
sive of the Alaskan coast. These figures 
serve to illustrate the appalling possibili- 
ties of wreckage and the enormous re- 
quirements of an adequate life-saving 
service. ‘Truly, much of this coast-line 
is smooth and comparatively safe, es- 
pecially that of the Pacific ocean and of 
the Atlantic and Gulf fringing Florida. 
As its name implies, the Pacific is peace- 
ful at most times and less liable to devas- 
tating storms than the other oceans. The 
great lakes and the Atlantic ocean, es- 
pecially the latter, demand the largest 
measure of protection. Owing to the 
great extent of coast-line, almost every 
variety of climate prevails at some point, 
from the rigorous tempests of the north- 
ern winter to the tropical tornadoes and 
hurricanes. The coasts present almost 
every feature of danger to the sailor, 
such is the variety of the face of the 
country which it borders. 

From our extreme northeastern bound- 
ary to Boston Bay much of the coast is 
irregularly indented, set with jagged 
teeth of cape and inlet and channel, 
which grasp and grind the floating craft 
with savage glut of destruction. Rocky 
and uneven ridges stretch far seaward, 
forming reefs, islands, headlands and 
narrow capes. Cape Cod itself, a huge, 
bare, bended arm, extended seaward 
forty miles to the elbow, thence forty 
miles northward, is an ever-present men- 
ace to the commerce of Boston. Rhode 
Island’s coast is open to the violence of 
southerly and easterly storms. Along a 
stretch of nearly six hundred miles, from 
the eastern point of Long Island to Cape 
Fear, the Atlantic sea-line presents a pecu- 
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liar conformation. Except where inter- 
rupted by the New York, Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, this coast is a strip of 
sand varying in width from a quarter of a 
mile to five miles. These $oft beaches, as 
a matter of course, shift and change con- 
tinually, and outside are perilous shoals 
and sand-bars, over which in times of 
storm the seas break with the destructive 
energy of a crushing mechanism. 

The coasts of Long Island and New 
Jersey are the most dangerous to sea- 
farers. Hundreds of vessels have been 
driven upon these coasts and pounded to 
pieces on the treacherous outlying bars. 
Thousands of men have perished here, 
and at certain points whole graveyards 
are filled with victims of shipwreck. The 
record written upon these coasts by 
storm and tempest is appalling and 
ghastly. 

As the New World grew, as settlement 
thickened and expanded, as commerce 
accrued and widened, the disasters to 
vessels increased in frequency, and the 
number of lives lost assumed direful fig- 


ures. For many years the government 
seemed unaccountably tardy in extending 
protection to seamen; even the light- 
house service grew slowly and with great 
irregularity of system. The first gov- 
ernmental action in the field of life- 
saving. was the passing of an Act of 
Congress in 1837, providing that certain 
vessels, technically known as revenue cut- 
ters, should be detailed in storm-periods 
to cruise upon the coast and aid naviga- - 
tors in distress. However, the increas- 
ing frequency of fatal disasters finally in- 
duced the government to create a sys- 
tematic life-saving service by establishing 
stations upon the shore, equipped with 
such machinery and apparatus as might 
effect communication with vessels driven 
upon the beaches, and extend deliverance 
to the unfortunate navigators thereon. 
In the year 1848, the Hon. William 
A. Newell, a member of Congress from 
New Jersey, made the first speech in 
the House of Representatives advocating 
the establishment of life-saving stations 
under government control. The result 
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of his eloquent appeal was an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for providing life-saving 
apparatus for the better preservation of 
life and property from shipwrecks on the 
coast of New Jersey, lying between 
Sandy Hook and Little Egg Harbor, the 
amount to be expended under the super- 
intendence of an officer of the Revenue 
Marine Corps, detailed for such duty by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Thus 
the United States Life-Saving Service 
was instituted and became, as it has con- 
tinued, a dependency of the Treasury 
Department. 

For, more than a score of years the 
service was scant and inadequate. The 
apparatus was operated mainly by volun- 
teer crews, composed of fishermen along 
the coasts, hardy men by long experi- 
ence inured to the hardships of the 
seashore. Life-boats provided by the 
government were manned by these vol- 
unteers, who performed many heroic 
deeds of valor and self-sacrifice. In 
numerous instances, however, these boats 
were abused and misused and sadly per- 
verted from their intended mission. It 
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is on record in the archives at Washing- 
ton that one life-boat, sent to a seashore 
town, became a sort of ‘‘ public pere- 


. grinating makeshift,’’ the denizens cart- 


ing it about at their pleasure, using it 
now as a trough for mixing mortar, and 
again as a tub for scalding hogs. 

In view of such inefficient methods, 
and of several shipwrecks occasioning 
the loss of many hundreds of lives, Con- 
gress at length awoke to the imperative 
duty of creating a thorough life-saving 
service, and maintaining a rigid disci- 
pline. The splendid service which now 
obtains dates from 1871. 

The coasts of the United States were 
divided into twelve districts; a resident 
superintendent appointed for each dis- 
trict, and the service in entirety was 
placed under the direction of a general 
superintendent with headquarters at the 
National Capital. From time to time 
new stations were created, manned and 
equipped, until now the service embraces 
246 life-saving stations, located accord- 
ing to the greatest need. The Atlantic 


coast has 178 stations; the Gulf of 
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PREPARING TO SHOOT THE LIFE-LINE. 


Mexico, 8; the Pacific, 11; the Lakes, 
48 ; the Ohio River (at the falls at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky), 1. 

The station last named is alone, not 
only in its inland location, but in the 
character of its construction. It is a 
floating station, moored to the river 
banks, and can be moved up or down 
the river at the will of the crew. At 
the falls are a series of locks for facili- 
tating the passage of the river craft, and 
there is an ever-present element of peril 
to small boats and excursion steamers 
venturing too near the precipitous de- 
scent of waters. The life-saving crew 
has done valuable service, both in warn- 
ing boatmen and in rescuing them when 
they fail to heed the warning. 

The stations on the shores of the Great 
Lakes have been the scenes of numerous 
thrilling adventures. ‘The _five-linked 
chain of lakes—a chain which separates 
rather than binds—constitutes the great- 
est bodies of fresh water on the earth. 


They are misnamed lakes, for they have 
all the vastness and the vista of seas; 
they are, moreover, pregnant of storm, 
and especially perilous to shipping along 
the southern borders, the northern gales 
bunching or heaping up the great volume 
of water toward the lower end, and thus 


causing high-running seas. The United 
States coast-line of the Great Lakes is 
nearly 2,500 miles in length. In distrib- 
uting the stations Lake Erie received a 
share disproportionate to her size, being 
the stormiest and most turbulent of the 
quintette. Some of the fiercest gales 
known to voyagers the world over are 
recorded to Lake Erie, where the dis- 
turbance is most cominonly the result of 
a sudden squall which comes almost 
without premonition and departs as 
quickly, leaving devastation in its rear- 
ward track. The life-savers find fre- 
quent use for the life-boat, which is 
manned by a crew of six or eight and is 
capable of carrying from twelve to eigh- 
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teen persons in addition to the crew. 
The period of navigation on the Lakes 
covers eight months in the year, the 
waters being ice-bound during the re- 
maining months. 

On the coast of Florida the govern- 
ment has erected a number of structures 
known as shelter-houses. These stations 
are not supplied with the usual equip- 
ments of the service, nor with a regular 
crew of life-savers. Such is the nature 
of that coast that vessels stranded thereon 
are not ground to pieces as on other 
coasts, and in most cases the persons on 
board are able to reach the land by means 
of the ship’s small boats. For many 
miles inland, however, the land is barren 
and desolate and therefore but sparsely 
populated, and those shipwrecked there 
are in danger of starvation. To ensure 
against this calamity the shelter-houses 
above named are provided, a single 
keeper and his family being the occu- 
pants. The keeper’s duty consists in 
maintaining a ‘watch. alongshore, and 
when shipwrecked persons are discovered 
they are invited to the shelter where cots 
and provisions are furnished, with such 
medical attendance as may be practicable, 
until such time as they may be restored 
to civilization. At many places the 
women of the keeper’s family render 
material aid by joining the lookout dur- 
ing stormy seasons, and it is not an un- 
common occurrence for drenched mari- 
ners to be hailed by a solitary woman’s 
voice inviting them to the comforts of 
shelter and food. 

The coasts of Long Island and New 
Jersey, have the largest number of sta- 
tions, being provided with one about 
every three and one-half miles. Each 
station is garrisoned. with a crew averag- 
ing seven experienced surfmen, includ- 
ing a keeper or captain in command. 
The stations are stoutly-built frame struc- 
tures, usually consisting of four rooms 
and an observatory or watch-tower, where 
a lookout is stationed. The upper rooms 
are provided with cots for the crew and 
the lower rear apartment is a mess-room 
and lounging place. Those stations lo- 
cated in the vicinity of seaside resorts 
are usually constructed with a view to 
some beauty of architecture. All the 
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buildings have towers of considerable 
height where a watchman is stationed, 
and are provided with a tall flagstaff for 
use in signalling. The roofs are painted 
a dark red, in order that the stations 
may be distinguished far out at sea. 

The lower front room is of construction 
somewhat similar to that of a city fire 
department house ; it is the room where 
the life-saving apparatus is kept in readi- 
ness for instant use in case of shipwreck. 
This apparatus consists now of a small 
cannon known as the Lyle gun, from the 
name of its inventor; powder, projec- 
tiles and shot-lines ; a cart for transport- 
ing the gun; a surf-boat mounted upon 
a wagon; a life-car, being a covered 
metallic boat for use in certain emergen- 
cies ; a breeches-buoy with requisite rope- 
rigging of hawser and whip-line; cork 
jackets, Coston lights, lanterns, sand an- 
chors, and other smaller paraphernalia. 

The crews remain at these stations dur- 
ing eight months of the year, from Sep- 
tember 1 to May 1, the season when their 
services are most likely to be required. 
The surfmen ‘receive a compensation of 
$65 per month, the keepers ¢goo per 
year, and during the summer season, if 
called into service, are paid according to 
the length of time engaged. The crews 
are under rigid discipline, being obliged 
to drill at stated intervals, and any 
breach of such discipline or evidence of 
inefficiency subjects them to fine or dis- 
missal. In fact, the lot of a surfman in 
the service of the United States is by no 
means that of a sinecure. While for 
weeks at atime his life may be one of 
dull routine duties, furnishing a parallel 
to that of a private soldier on the fron- 
tier in times of peace, he must be ready 
at any moment to obey orders at im- 
mense hazard of life. ‘The surfman can 
have but a brief furlough to visit his 
family, being obliged to sleep in the 
station. A short leave of absence may 
be granted once each fortnight, never 
for a longer period than twenty-four 
hours. 

Recently strenuous efforts have been 
made to induce the government to con- 
tinue the surfmen on duty throughout 
the entire year, but so far the efforts 
have been unavailing. Not infrequently 




















more destructive storms occur during the 
period of suspension of the service and 
many lives are sacrificed which might be 
preserved by the presence of life-saving 
crews. In many quarters the feeling is 
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lights, a pair ot field-glasses and a metal 
patrol-check marked with his station 
number. He proceeds along the sandy 
beach, keeping a lookout for signs of a 
vessel in distress. The man going south- 
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growing that the government’s failure to 
provide for coast-protection during a 
third of a year amounts to culpable neg- 
ligence. 

Every night during the eight months 
of service the life-savers patrol the 
beaches. ‘The night’s work is divided 
into ‘‘shifts’’ of about four hours each 
—from sunset to 8 o’clock, from 8 to 
12, from 12 to 4, from 4 to sunrise. In 
order best to afford the inland reader an 
illustration of the practical operations of 
the service, we may describe a night of 
beach patrolling on the New Jersey coast. 
The stations are numbered consecutively, 
beginning with No. 1 at Sandy Hook 
and numbering southward. A night 
patrolman sets out northward from station 
No. 2, another starting southward. Each 
man is provided with several Coston hand- 


ward must proceed until he meets a pa- 
trolman from station No. 3. They ex- 
change checks and each returns to his 
own station. ‘The man going northward 
meet and exchanges checks with the 
patrolman from station No. 1. In case 
a patrolman fails to meet a man from the 
next station, he must continue on his 
patrol until he reaches that station. He 
then ascertains the cause of the irregu- 
larity of patrol, leaves his check, receives 
one from that number and returns to his 
home station. 

The crews are thoroughly drilled in 
the International Code of signalling, 


and each man knows his duty in any 


emergency. In times of stormy weather 
the patrolmen are clad in heavy water- 
proof canvas ducking. In order to 
withstand the hardships of such nights 
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these patrolmen must be men of toughest 
fiber and stoutest hearts. Sometimes 
in midwinter a fierce storm prevails, 
furious enough to deter the boldest lands- 
man; but these hardy and heroic surf- 
men plunge bravely forth into the blind- 
ing snow or sleet or rain and patrol their 
beats undaunted by the wrathful ele- 
ments. Oftentimes the sleet slashes into 
their eyes, freezes upon their lanterns to 
shut in the struggling light, stiffens their 
canvas coats and benumbs their hands 
and limbs; but onward through the 
darkness these dauntless soldiers of sal- 
vation stumble and stalk along, some- 
times compelled to crawl upon hands 
and knees for dozens of yards to es- 
cape being blown headlong into the 
pounding breakers that lash the sands 
with terrible din and demoniac uproar; 
sometimes perforce wading through pools 
or swimming across sloughs ; sometimes 
sinking in treacherous mire or dodging 
careering timbers torn asunder and blown 
helter-skelter before the gale. There are 
battles of ball and bayonet, and there 
are battles of wind and wave. The 
chief distinction lies in this—that with 
the surfman retreat is cut off, and he 
must fight along the very front of the 
conflict or lose his soldiership and his 
honor. There are battle-fields unmarked 
along the Atlantic and the Lake coasts, 
where deeds of valor have been done, 
unwrit in story and unrhymed in song, 
far worthier of lyrical embalmment to 
memory than many achievements echoed 
out of war to multitudes waiting with 
epaulettes and laurels and applause. Let 
the fact be recorded here. 

On such a night as this the solitary 
patrolman peers keenly and cautiously 
through the rattling hail and leaping 
spray to seaward, straining through the 
lurid haze of intermittent lightning that 
rifts the howling and demon-haunted 
murk, to see or hear some sign of a 
human brother in distress. Suddenly 
above the blaring din and deafening 
thunder of the tempest his quick ear 


senses the faint, far boom of a signal-gun | 


or the wail of a human voice blown 
landward from the heaving tumult of the 
sea ; or perchance he catches the flicker- 
ing gleam of a light far out beyond the 
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bar. He burns his brilliant red light 
in response, to give assurance that 
help is near, for he knows that some 
staunch vessel, baffled and beaten in the 
unequal strife, is being driven on the 
shoals and that her crew is clinging to 
the rails or being tossed and tangled 
amid the ropes in imminent peril of 
crashing spars. Then through the storm he 
gropes, fighting his way at every step, until 
he reaches his station and arouses the 
keeper and crew. Every man isat his post 
in a twinkling, the gun-carriage is rolled 
out, the surf-wagon perhaps follows, the 
huge hawser and the long whip-line are 
hauled forth, the apparatus is trundled to 
to a point opposite the wreck, and the 
little company halts to form for action. 

Perhaps the ship already has struck 
the bar, and the great seas sweep over her 
deck and pound her helpless hulk. The 
life-savers bury the sand-anchor four feet 
in the sand. They rear the bridge. The 
captain points the Lyle gun toward the 
wreck, scans the sights and shouts the 
order : 

¢* Fire!” 

A fourteen-inch iron projectile with 
small shot-line attached leaps from the 
cannon’s mouth, turns over by the weight 
of the line, speeds out over and beyond 
the vessel, and the life-savers anxiously 
await the result of the shot. The force 
of the wind is greater than the captain 
calculated ; the line falls far to leeward of 
the ship and the shot is lost. 

The gun is reloaded, the captain sights 
again, the order is shouted : 

‘¢ Fire !’’ 

The little cannon booms once more, 
the line pays out, the projectile carries it 
over and beyond the ship and the rope 
falls across the deck. ‘The imperilled 
seamen draw in the large whip-line which 
reels off from the shore; then with this 
strong rope they heave in the big hawser 
and make it fast. Already the breeches- 
buoy is swiftly sliding out on the great 
rope moored to the bridge. It reaches 
the wreck. The first man drops into 
the buoy and rides above the dashing 
breakers, through the foam and spray, 
safe and sound to shore. Again the buoy 
is drawn out to the wreck and another 
passenger crosses the waste and is landed 
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high but not dry. Even as the last sea- 
man leaves the fated vessel, the masts are 
seen to fall crashing into the sea, the 
huge hulk parts, the vessel breaks up, 
one by one the fragments are floated in 
and ground upon the sands, and the vic- 
tory of the sea-storm is complete—save 
that human life has not been required, 
thanks to the rough-and-ready veterans 
who fight the bladeless and bloodless 
battles of the United States Life-Saving 
Service. 

The foregoing paragraphs serve to 
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water. In such emergencies it is a 
valuable device, two hundred and one 
lives having been saved by it at its first 
trial. ° 

Rescued persons are provided with 
food and shelter at the stations until 
such time as they may be able to return 
to their homes. ‘The life-savers are 
drilled in the Hall-Silvester method of 
restoring the drowned, and many lives 
are saved in this way. It isa part of the 
life-saver’s duty to summon medical 
attendance when the injuries of the res- 
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illustrate only the least perilous of life- 
savers’ labors. It is frequently the case 
that the wreck lies too far out to be 
reached by the life-line (the Lyle gun 
carrying the shot-line 695 yards only 
under most favorable conditions), and 
the rescuers attempt to reach it in their 
surf-boat, each man at his oar and the 
captain steering. Many a surf-boat has 
been swamped on such occasions and the 
entire life-saving crew lost. The life- 
car is used only when the surf is so high 
that the breeches-buoy cannot clear the 


cued are beyond repairing by means of 
the methods and medicines on hand at 
the stations. 

The captain of each crew must keep a 
detailed record of events affecting his 
station and must send such record to the 
General Superintendent at stated periods. 
All loss of life, as well as rescues, must 
be reported, and the records must ap- 
proximate the value of property saved. 
By this thorough manner of collating 
casualities and salvage it is possible to 
ascertain the needs of the service in the 
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way of improved apparatus or 
trustworthy surfmen. 

The exhaustive and ably compiled re- 
ports of General Superintendent Sumner 
I. Kimball set forth that since 1871 the 
crews of the United States Life-Saving 
Service have operated at more than 5,000 
wrecks, have saved 40,000 lives, and 
have preserved $60,000,000 in marine 
property and cargoes. In view of the 
fact that the service costs the government 
only about a million dollars annually, 
these figures argue that it is its own ex- 
cuse for being. 


more 


Visitors to our Atlantic coast resorts will 
find pleasure and profit in visiting the life- 
saving stations, which are always open for 
inspection. The neatness and care he- 
stowed upon the arrangement of the 
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interiors, the scrupulous cleanliness of 
the rooms and furniture never fail to 
elicit commendation from callers, and 
there is always some one on hand to ex- 
plain the uses of various appurtenances. 
An afternoon is generally set apart 
once a week for a specimen drill with 
the apparatus, and the evolutions are 
watched with eager interest by the visitors, 
most of whom have never seen the ocean 
in anything but the calm of a summer 
day, and find it hard to realize that at 
times these placid waters become raging, 
death-dealing forces waging relentless 
battle with all before them. At such 
times these quiet sun-and-wind-browned 
life-savers risking their lives in the per- 
formance of their duties become heroes, 
to whom all honor should be given. 
Robertus D. Love. 
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ARE WOMEN 


E are told continually of the dan- 
ger which threatens our country 
through emigration to our shores 

of the worst people—considered both 
physically and mentally—that the older 
world can produce. Women, as well as 
men discuss and deplore the lamentable 
fact, but they can do little more than de- 
plore it, since it is a danger.which can 
be met only by legislation. 

But there is another immigrant, far 
more important to America than any for- 
eigner who knocks at our gates; and 
coming in far greater numbers, for whom 
women can hardly claim that they are 
not responsible. He, or she, is welcomed 
as ‘‘the little stranger,’’ and is popu- 
larly accepted as a gift dropped from 
heaven. If this work-a-day world were 
an Eden, and all men and women healthy, 
sane and good, this would be a very 
proper as well as pleasant view to take 
of the advent of ‘the little stranger,’’ 
but, since we know the world for what it 
is, and are obliged reluctantly to admit 
that its inhabitants are not growing heal- 
thier, saner or better, in any noticeable 
degree, would it not be well to ask what 
effect this advent may produce, and 
question whether there should not be re- 
quired of him, as any other immigrant, a 
passport ? 

To the ignorant young girl marriage 
often means only a trousseau and a honey- 
moon. As some one has cynically ob- 
served, ‘* The trousseau she can describe 
to a flounce, she imagines the honey- 
moon as a flirtation under the blessing of 
the Church.’’ If she is affectionate and 
natural, she has a vision also of a delight- 
ful baby, somewhere in the dim future, 
all dimples, white lace and pink ribbons, 
of whom she is prepared to be very fond 
and proud. Weare giving her the ad- 
vantage, you perceive, of marrying ‘‘ for 
love,’’ not for any of the many other 
reasons which lend an added danger to 
matrimony. 

But does it ever occur to the young 
wife that this possible baby is not a 
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purely personal matter, that he will not 
beiong to her exclusively, as she fancies? 
Does she consider that he will be bound 
by. countless ties to the rest of the human 
family, and a ‘transmitter of good or 
evil to millions yet unborn ? 

He will be a factor, a factor that can 
never be suppressed; and it depends 
upon her chiefly what kind of a factor 
he shall be, for custom in this matter has 
given the right of choice more to the 
woman than to the man, and time is 
slowly making it more possible for 
women to exercise this right of choice, 
by opening to them other means of liv- 
ing in case marriage is not best for them. 

Everyone, except the young girl, who 
is blinded by ignorance and sentiment, 
or frivolity—the young girl, in whose 
hand the matter lies—can see that ‘‘ the 
little stranger,’’ unless his advent is to 
be hailed as a national calamity, must 
come provided with a healthy body, a 
sane mind, a predisposition to good, not 
evil. There must be no skeleton in his 
family closet rattling the chains of in- 
sanity and intemperance, heart disease 
and cancer, and the many dread scourges, 
moral and physical, which pursue a 
family ‘‘ Unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration,’’ must have no place in his 
pedigree. If any of these shadows darken 
his coming, he had better never have 
been born at all. 

Here is a danger to be averted, there 
is no denying that, but how is it to be 
done? Legislation is, rightly, slow in 
interfering in matters that trench upon 
personal liberty, though there seems to 
be no valid reason why insanity and dis- 
ease should not be fit subjects for restric- 
tive legislation. 

When almost every community can 
point to a family of more or less imbecile 
children, the result of the marriage of 
half-witted parents, it is high time for the 
law to refuse its sanction, at least to such 
unions. But, as in all moral improve- 


ment, it is public opinion, the expres- 
sion of individual belief and will, that 
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must work the change; and the person 
whom it is most important to educate to 
broader and higher views is the one 
who has most choice and most responsi- 
bility in the matter—the future mother. 
She should not be taught what is called 
‘*life,’’ which is generally all that it is 
undesirable to know, but she should be 
taught what life really means. She 
should be taught that not only must she 
ask herself what are the qualities which 
she possesses, inherits, and may reason- 
ably expect to transmit, but she should 
also be taught that it is not only her 
right, but her duty, to require of the man 
who proposes to marry her, such frank- 
ness, as regards inherited traits, and 
such an unstained personal record, that 
neither of them fear to see another gen- 
eration growing up for whom they are 
responsible. 

I am aware that nothing can be farther 
from the ordinary social method; it is 
an acknowledged fact that even mothers 
who have felt the edge of the sword 
themselves, are ready to give their 
daughters to men whose lives have been 
made conspicuous by their vices, prattling 
sweetly, the while, of the ‘‘reform’”’ 
which ‘‘ the dear child’ has worked, if 
it is considered necessary to mention the 
matter at all, and utterly ignoring the 
fact that no man, once damaged, can be 
made whole again. 

If some woman, wiser than the rest, 
does claim the right to stand on higher 
ground than even love, and look beyond 
her own immediate happiness —a most 
rare occurrence, I confess—there will be 
plenty of other women to tell her that 
she is a fool, and assert that if a woman 
waited to marry until she found a good 
man, she would never marry at all. This 
being the very worst fate that such a 
woman can imagine, in spite of the fact 
that marriage with a bad man would 
seem to offer some disadvantages. 

Stranger still, it is a very common 
thing to hear unmarried women declare 
that a good man—one who is acknowl- 
edged to lead a perfectly respectable life 
—has no attractions for them. There 
must be a spice of wickedness of which 
they, fortunately, personally know noth- 
ing, in order to captivate their ‘‘ maiden 
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fancy.’’ Such a fact as this, and it is a 
fact to which any one familiar with girls 
can attest, seems to argue the need of a 
more enlightened education for young 
women, if other argument is needed. 

It goes without saying, that any law 
which works for the general welfare can- 
not fail to bear heavily on individual 
cases. If such a noble sense of respon- 
sibility to the human race and to the 
future, not to speak of nearer ties, could 
be established and lived up to, there 
would be many victims, both men and 
women, atoning for the sin or folly of 
their ancestors, or for their own, for 
whom our hearts would bleed. 

To the simply frivolous woman, the 
loss of domestic life would, naturally, be 
of small account ; as she marries, often, 
simply because marriage seems the easiest 
profession open to her, so, less often, hap- 
pily, a child is only a new toy, a pretty 
poppet to be played with and decorated. 

But if the true maternal feeling is the 
strongest trait of a woman who is obliged 
to relinquish the hope of happy mother- 
hood, because a wrong against nature, 
the inexorable, either on her side, or on 
the side of the man who shares her grief, 
cruelly bars the way, she need not look 
forward to a childless life; there are 
children enough in the world, orphaned 
or worse than orphaned, to fill a thousand 
times over the hearts and hands of the 
women who are willing and able to turn 
from their own personal affairs and take 
their place in the family of the race. 

If this seems to such a woman a poor 
substitute for the pictured joys of home, 
let her question the lives and the testi- 
mony of the noble army of those whose 
names are known through their deeds of 
mercy and rescue, or penetrate into the 
inner life of the unobtrusively busy and 
helpful woman, free to give her time to 
the needs of others, who, fortunately, is 
to be found in most communities. She 
will find, I venture to say, no lack of 
warmth, of tenderness, of the happiness 
which follows unselfish effort; rather 
more, perhaps, than if the effort were 
bounded by the four walls of ‘* home; ’’ 
because the field is larger, the need 
greater, and more purely unselfish. 

Miss H. M. Palmer. 














THAT SINFUL “BANJER.” 


N the occason of the protracted 
meeting of Bethesda Church, Bro- 
ther Cephas Cary, and his rival, 

«¢ Dandy Jim,’’ came into uncomfortably 
close proximity. Brother Cephas was 
arrayed in a style which showed that his 
recent visit to the Virginia metropolis 
had not been without practical fruits. 
He wore a black broadcloth suit of gen- 
teel cut and of a quality which attested 
that many a hill of tobacco had been 
hoed in order that his wardrobe might be 
thus reinforced. His gaiters were of the 
best patent-leather, and it goes without 
saying that his somewhat expansive feet 
were doubled up in shoes fully two sizes 
too small for him. 

Dandy Jim, on the other hand, boasted 
that he ‘‘ wo’ de smalles’ shoes o’ any 
nigger o’ his build in all de Soufside.’’ 
He was here to-day arrayed in a. wealth 
of color which caused not a few of the 
dusky fair to fix loving gazes upon him. 
Instead of the black stock cravat which 
Cephas’ ministerial character demanded, 
and which was of genuine satin, Dandy 
Jim sported a ferocious combination of 
red, white, green and orange, all in the 
limits of one bandana scarf. Dandy 
Jim’s collar threatened to cut into his 
jawbone, and by this time of day was in 
asemi-liquid state. Brother Cephas wore 
a turned-down collar, and having spent 
his time on the way to ‘‘ meetin’ ’’ and 
during old Brother Hamilton’s opening 
prayer in industriously mopping his 
neck, he had managed to keep his linen 
fairly white and glistening. 

Dandy Jim was arrayed ina dazzling 
suit of duck and sported a heavy fob and 
chain, but Brother Cephas stoutly main- 
tained that the .watch in Jim’s vest 
pocket must be a pewter toy, for nobody 
couid ever induce him to exhibit it. 
Beside the Dandy, on the old bench 
which served the purpose of a pew, 
rested an enormous sombrero hat whose 
artistic and somewhat rakish tilt seemed 
suggestive of the wearer’s musical pro- 
clivities. But in the matter of headgear 


the triumph was Brother Cephas Cary’s. 
On a chair beside the frail, worm-eaten 
pulpit, lay a shining glossy tile which 
Brother Cephas had procured from a 
first-class establishment in the city, and 
for which he had paid a good round fig- 
ure, having had the rather questionable 
tact to inform the salesman that he 
‘¢wanted de besses dar wuz in de sto’ 
widout regard to price.’’ So much for 
the points of advantage of the rivals 
respectively. 

Juliette, the belle of the quarters, was 
the weak point in Brother Cephas’ harness. 
It was popularly supposed and accepted 
that they were betrothed lovers, and it 
was no fault of Brother Cephas’ if this 
happy feature in his life’s perspective 
was not known to all the world. Brother 
Cephas, however, was intensely jealous 
of the fascinating banjoist, and only re- 
frained from exhibiting his feelings out 
of indomitable pride. But the storm 
was soon destined to burst. 

Dandy Jim, however, was not Juli- 
ette’s escort, and to that circumstance 
alone Brother Cephas owed it that the 
Tempter had not taken complete posses- 
sion of his soul on this solemn and criti- 
cal occasion. We will not deny that 
Dandy Jim had pleaded with Juliette for 
this privilege, and had been coquettishly 
refused. 

‘*You nigger, you doan’ know what 
you is tryin’ to do!’’ Juliette had said. 
‘* Jes’ you let Bro’ Cephas see you come 
in dat ar chu’ch wid me and he’ll take 
you down to dem ar pines jes’ as soon as 
he gits through wid his sermon.’’ 

‘*’ Pears like you sets a heap o’ sto’ by 
dat tar-baby,’’ said Dandy Jim, with de- 
cided scorn. Jim, it must be noted, was 
of an orange-tawny hue. 

Juliette caught at the word. 

‘‘ Tar-baby!’’ said she, with some 
show of indignation. ‘‘ Tar-baby! You 
jes’ let Bro’ Cephas heah you call him a 
tar-baby! He’ll tar-baby you !’’ 

Dandy Jim had sulked at this and had 
made some very aggressive remarks in an 
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undertone, but had wisely foreborne to 
press the matter. He had watched his 
chance, however, and instead of selecting 
another maiden to bear him company, 
which would have greatly piqued the co- 
quettish Juliette,and havecorrespondingly 
relieved the feelings of Cephas, he swung 
into church alone with a royal air, and 
turned into a pew already filled with 
men, but which was just on a line with 
that which Juliette occupied on the inside 
seat. By forcing his way past a row of 
knees he had managed to squeeze himself 
into the seat just nezt to Juliette, and in 
spite of a little warning glance of sur- 
prise and uneasiness from her, he began 
regaling his eyes with the sight of her as 
she appeared in her cool white dress set 
off with ribbons and some old-fashioned 
jewelry which her ‘‘ young missus ’’ had 
given her the Christmas before. 

Cephas, from his priestly perch, no- 
ticed this little ruse, and he changed the 
subject of his discourse in that instant. 
He had intended to lead off with a de- 
scription of the joys of heaven, thence 
descending by gradations until he reached 
the Pit. But the sight of Dandy Jim 
and Juliette so close together caused him 
almost unconsciously, be it said, to put 
the cart before the horse. 

After the singing was concluded he 
arose in the pulpit, mopped his brow 
and neck for the hundreth time, cleared 
his throat and poured out a glass of 
water. Then he gazed long and ear- 
nestly at the amphitheatre of dusky wor- 
shipers around him whose general get-up 
made a sort of kaleidoscopic impression, 
every hue in every possible combination. 
Some of the aged colored women, the 
‘‘mammies’’ of the times ‘‘ befo’ de 
wa’,’’ still adhered to the typical ban- 
dana, which they wore around their 
fast graying hair in a peculiar fold that 
differed from that in vogue among the 
younger ones. These latter made of 
their bandanas something more resemb- 
ling a loose-fitting night-cap, but inva- 
riably wore straw hats or bonnets to the 
‘¢meetin’.’’ There were red sashes and 
green, scarlet sashes and blue. Some of 
the arrangements about the necks and 
shoulders of these dusky damsels re- 
sembled the tartan plaid of the high- 
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lander in their variegated hues. Some 
wore high poke-bonnets and some the 
old-fashioned broad sun-bonnet. Others 
wore bits of lace, the gift of their young 
mistresses, who still retained a pride in 
decorating their maids. for special occa- 
sions, and gave them many an article of 
clothing or headgear which was but 
slightly worn. 

Just as Brother Cephas was opening 
his mouth for the exordium of his dis- 
course there issued from the thicket in 
the rear of the sanctuary a sound which 
was so common at these country ‘‘ meet- 
in’s’’ that it hardly provoked a smile, 
but which in more modern times and 
under less rural surroundings would 
greatly disturb the average worshiper’s 
gravity. This was a prolonged bray from 
an aged mule, whose cavernous throat 
seemed fitted by nature for producing 
the very climax of absurd utterance. 
This was continued for fully two min- 
utes, and as it drowned all other sounds 
it enabled Brother Cephas to mop his 
brow and neck once more and take an- 
other quaff at the pitcher. Then he 
began : 

‘«My brutheren and sisteren in de 
Lawd: Perhaps you is come heah ex- 
spectin’ to heah uv de glories uv de de 
New Jerusalem whar de golden lamps is 
burnin’ and de _ hallylujers is soundin’ 
and de saints is hol’in’ dar great feast, 
sittin’ dar in de snow white robes and 
sayin’: ‘Glory to de Lawd on high !’”’ 

‘*Amen!’’ shouted a _ fervent old 
brother as he threw his half finished quid 
of homespun tobacco out of the ivy- 
screened window. ‘‘Amen! Even so 
come Lawd Jesus !”’ 

Brother Cephas took advantage of this 
slight interruption—a kind of sacred hur- 
rah much in vogue in African churches 
at that time—to mop his brow and neck 
again and rinse his throat with another 
draught from the capacious pitcher, and 
then glancing fiercely at Juliette and 
Dandy Jim, he continued : 

«Yes, my beloved brutheren and sis- 
teren, you come heah expectin’ to heah 
"bout dat bride whar come up adorned to 
meet her husband—’bout de ribber 0’ 
life wid dat sweet, sweet apple tree close 
by, de leaves whar of wuz fo’ de healin’ 











o’ de nations, an’ de fruit whar hung 
from dose boughs sech dat ef a man once 
tas’e ’em he’d nebber see deaf no mo’. 
Yes you did! You think there’s nuffin’ 
beyon’ dis worl’ cepn’ ‘Glory! Glory! 
hallylujer!’ You think you’s sech saints 
dat you’ll mount wid de Lawd and ole 
Bro’ Lijer on de great white charrut uv 
fire. You’s all shoutin’ Christians, gwine 
right straight to glory.’’ 

Here the same old brother in the 
Amen corner came out with another of 
his deep guttural approvals: ‘‘ Yes, my 
Lawd’’—but failed to drive the orator 
this time to his pitcher and pocket hand- 
kerchief, for he was now thoroughly red- 
hot with his subject. 

‘«¢ But I'll tell you, my brutherens, and 
you, my fair sisterens, too, dar’s a great 
big, wide, deep lake—yes dar is !—and it 
is of dat lake I’se gwine to tell you. Dat 
lake is gettin’ hot—case why? Case,’’ 
continued the speaker, his eyeballs roll- 
ing wildly and his frame expanding with 
excitement: ‘‘ Case it’s MELTIN WID FIRE 
AND BRIMSTONE.”’ 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a 
chorus of groans and shrieks from the 
more excitable portion of his congrega- 
tion. _ They would perhaps have felt 
easier if they had suspected which par- 
ticular sinner in their midst he was thus 
mentally consigning to the flames. But 
the application of his discourse was thus 
far impersonal. After the excitement 
had partially subsided Brother Cephas 
continued. 

‘‘And do you want to know what 
kind uv people dem is what fills up dis 
fiery lake? Case ef you do, I'll percede 
to tell you. It ain’ dem what spen’s 
dar bref a singin’ de sweet songs uv Zion. 
No, my hebbenly Marster! Dey shall 
hab golden harps and shall play jes’ de 
sweetest songs you ever been heah tell 
uv. Dey shall sing ’bout ole Bro’ Moses 
and de Lamb. Dey shall sing de praises 
uv Mars Jesus and de ’postles an’ mar- 
tyrs. Dey will think uv dese ole clay 
roads whar dey is been urgin’ on dem 
ornery muels all dey lives. Dey shall 
think of de backer dey’s been suckerin’ 
and curin’ and prizin’ and haulin’ to de 
depot many a long year. Dey shall think 
uv the smmmer’s bilin’ suns and de 
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winter’s frosts and shall praise de Lawd 
dat dey done ’scape all dese! Dey shall 
think uv de deah chilluns dey hab los’, 
an’ de aged brutheren and sisteren dey 
has follered to de tomb, and dey shall 
rejoice dat de days uv dere mo’nin is 
ended.’’ 

By this time not a few eyes in the con- 
gregation glistened. Among the weepers 
was Juliette, who, however, soon dried 
her tears with a highly perfumed mourn- 
ing handkerchief which Miss Sally Treze- 
vant, her ‘‘ young missis,’’ had given her 
for the occasion, Juliette’s mother having 
died a few months before. 

Dandy Jim glared at the speaker with 
a curious blending of uneasiness and dis- 
dain. 

‘« Dey shall think,’’ continued Brother 
Cephas, ‘‘of dar sins but den dey has 
found de Lawd precious to dere souls 
and all dar sins and transgressions has 
been wipe clean in His precious bolood. 
I aint a preachin’ ’bout dat Lake to 
dem. You needn’ fear, my Chrischun 
brutheren, nor you nuther, my fair sis- 
teren.’’ (Brother Cephas it will be 
observed always kept the ‘‘ fair sisteren ’’ 
in bold relief in his mental background.) 
‘<You’se safe fum the fiery darts uv de 
Evil One now and you'll never be 
*sturbed wid dat lake uv fire I’se been 
tellin’ you uv. But,’’ and his eyes 
flashed fiercely as they rested upon the 
offending banjoist, ‘‘I’ll tell you who 
I’se a drivin’ at. I’se a drivin’ at de 
drunkards and de gluttons, de people 
what never bows dey knees in prar, what 
doan sing de sweet songs uv Zion but 
spen’s dere time singin’ and playin’ de 
Debbel’s own songs.’’ Here Dandy Jim 
began to twist around quite uneasily. 
‘‘T’se a hintin’ at dem ar men and 
women whar dances de Debbel’s own 
dances and dem musicianers whar makes 
music fo’ dem on dere fiddles and dere 
banjers. Dey’s de evil beasts wharof de 
Scripcher speak. Dey’s de ragin’ waves 
uv de sea foamin’ out dey own shame. 
Dey’s de sinners widout de camp 
whar shall never see de Face uv de 
Blessed.”’ 

*At this point Juliette gazed uneasily 
at Dandy Jim and shrank from him as if 
he had been a leper. Jim himself had 
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dropped his cynical air and was looking 
around uneasily for a way of escape—not, 
we fear from ‘the wrath to come but from 
the present and all pervasive wrath of his 
hated rival 

Those only who have seen an old-time 
African revival can form an idea of the 
fearful excitement to which these im- 
pressive natures could be roused by such 
appeals. It is fair to Brother Cephas, 
perhaps, to state that this tirade against 
the unfortunate Dandy was not exactly 
a matter of premeditation, but rather an 
inspiration of the moment. But it lacked 
nothing in effectiveness thereby, as we 
shall shortly see. ‘* Yes, my Chrischun 
friends,’’ continued Brother Cephas, 
*« Dey can’t take dem fiddles and dem 
banjers wid dem to de pearly gates. Ole 
Brer Peter is a watchin’. He won’ let 
de Debbel’s musicianers in to play on de 
harps uv saints and angels. He'll p’int 
dem to dat fiery lake yander ’n’ he’ll 
sav: ‘Depart ye! Make yo’ bed wid 
darkness and de wum an’ de fire whar 
nebber shall be squinched. You can’t 
steal into hebben’s gates wid yo’ dancin’ 
an’ yo’ fiddles and yo’ banjers.’ ’’ 

At this point Dandy Jim could stand 
it no longer. As Cicero would say: 
‘« Evasit, erupit, abiit.’? Squeezing him- 
self past the other occupants of the pew, 
he left the church, and to one or two 
outsiders who asked him what was the 
matter, he said: 

‘‘T can’t stand dat nigger’s preachin’ 
at me no mo’, an’ I won’ stan’ it. 
Lemme go now and ax no mo’ ques- 
chuns !’’ 

The adroit Cephas, seeing that he had 
routed his foe, but not wishing the con- 
gregation to notice the circumstance par- 
ticularly, launched out by degrees into a 
beatific vision of the joys of heaven. 
For fully an hour and a half he regaled 
his hearers with the brightest pictures of 
happiness in store for the faithful. But 
not one word more about the Lake of 
Fire was heard from him that day. 

When the services were over and the 
congregation had filed out for dinner 
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under the old oak trees, Brother Cephas 
was the lion of the hour. Somehow or 
other he found himself with Juliette and 
somehow or other she never left his side 
thereafter all that day. 

When the meeting broke up and they 
were on their way back to the quarters, 
a mile distant, Brother Cephas was with 
Juliette still. As soon as they had gotten 
a little separated from the others he felt 
her arm tremble and then a little con- 
vulsive throb as she literally fell into his 
sturdy arms. 

‘‘What’s de mattah, honey?’’ said 
Brother Cephas, his own heart throbbing 
with a delicious bewilderment. 

‘¢Oh, Cephas!”’ 

‘‘Well, what ails you, honey? 
now, dry up yo’ tears! 
deah ?’’ 

‘« Cephas?’’ 

“Well, honey?”’ 

‘*Qh, Cephas! Cephas!’’ cried the 
poor girl throwing her arms around his 
neck and bursting into a fresh paroxysm 
of tears, ‘‘I doan love dat banjer man— 
dat Dandy Jim. I tole you I did once 
and den I deceibe you. I'll nebber de- 
ceibe you again.’’ 

Did a qualm of conscience pass over 
Brother Cephas at that moment, as he 
thought of the method by which he had 
routed Dandy Jim? Possibly. But the 
only answer he gave was: 

‘*De good Lawd be praise, Juliette! 
You is my own honey-chile, my sugar- 
plum, an’ my turtle-dove. I knowed 
you wasn’t gwine to-foller ’long dat ar 
nigger.’’ 

Then, as evening shades drew on, the 
cabins in the gloaming looked brighter 
and the frogs chirped less mournfully 
than usual in the ears of the joyful 
Cephas. But there was one cabin on a 
near-by plantation which should no 
longer be merry with the sound of the 
sinful banjer. It was Dandy Jim’s. He 

had taken his precious banjer with him 
and had left the neighborhood in very 
high dudgeon ! 


Dar 
What ails you 


William B. Chisholm. 














HIS INSPIRATION. 


O you are going to paint a master- 
piece, are you, Marcel? Well, it 
is about time you made your name 

famous. What is the subject to be? 

The small badly-lighted room was so 
dense with tobacco smoke that the 
speaker had to lean forward in order to 
see the face of the man he was address- 
ing. There was a moment’s pause. In 
the minds of all the members of 
that small, and by no means select, 
Bohemian club there was a vague 
idea that Marcel Garant was a 
genius—an unacknowledged one, 
it is true, partly through laziness, 
partly through poverty, but still 
they all felt he had latent power 
somewhere. 

Marcel looked up from the cor- 
ner where he was sitting apart. 
He was a man of hardly more than 
thirty, with a dark handsome 
face, a hacking cough, and a hectic 
color that told its own sad tale 
all too plainly. 

‘Subject ?’’ he repeated in a 
peculiarly soft voice, ‘subject? 
Well, I am going to paint a pic- 
ture of the crucifixion.’’ 

At this announcement an invol- 
untary smile crept in the faces 
around him. 

‘‘T should hardly have thought 
a sacred picture was in your line, 
Garant,’’ said the first speaker. 
‘Your work has been very dif- 
ferent so far.’ 

‘Tt has,’’ answered Marcel, 
‘« but now I am going in for some- 
thing new. Iam not quite clear 
on some of my points, so I mean to try 
a scripture-study during the next few 
days. Can one of you fellows lend me 
a Bible?’’ 

There was a general laugh at the idea, 
amidst which Marcel took his leave and 
passed out into the cold night with one 
thowght in his mind—he must get a 
Bible somewhere. But where? that was 
the question. He had never possessed 


one in his brief reckless life. Still” 

zling he walked rapidly down the narrow 
back street that led to his home. He 
had nearly reached the door when his 
eye was caught by a bright stream of 
light proceeding from a_half-covefed 
stall on the opposite side of the road. 
He could hardly have told what made 
him cross to the other side, but when he 
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had done so, he quickened his steps, for 
the stall was stocked with small black 
books that Marcel knew by sight. 

‘‘ How much are they ?’’ he inquired, 
slipping his hand into his pocket. 

‘« Twenty-five cents,’’ answered the 
man; then catching sight of his cus- 
tomer’s haggard face he added, moved by 
some sudden impulse, ‘‘ And may God’s 
blessing go with it.”’ 
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‘¢Who is God?’’ said Marcel, with a 
contemptuous smile, passing away into 
the darkness. 

All that night he sat up reading the 
story, so simple and yet so intensely 
pathetic. He had a highly strung nature, 
and from sheer sympathy the tears started 
to his eyes as it unfolded itself to him in 
all its touching piteousness. 

He was so deeply interested that the 
day was breaking in the east ere he 
closed the book and lay down to rest. 

‘‘What a wonderful character this 
Christ would have been if only He had 
ever lived,’’ he said to himself as he laid 
his weary head on the pillow. 

So the weeks slipped away, and each 
day found Marcel more engrossed in his 

_ picture. He possessed but one room, 
and that an attic up many flights of 
stairs. It was almost bare of furniture. 
A bed stood in one corner, and the easel 
occupied the middle of the room. At 
the foot of the bed stood a huge cross 
made of black wood. The cross was re- 
produced on the canvas, and on it hung 
a figure, perfect in its symmetry and 
grace, but the figure was incomplete, it 
had no face, and it was just this that puz- 
zled Marcel; get a suitable model he 
could not. 

He had searched high and low in every 
part of the city, but the figure on the 
cross remained unfinished. What was it 
that checked him? He could hardly 
have said. Many faces had he painted 
in, but not one of them seemed in har- 
mony with that grand figure, hanging so 
patiently there. 

The continuous work was beginning 
to tell on his health, his cough troubled 
him terribly, and the stairs to his room 
seemed to grow longer and steeper each 
time he ascended them. He could do 
no more to the picture, until he could 
find a suitable face. 

Was it to be a failure after all? he 
wondered drearily one afternoon as he 
trudged along, sore in heart and sick in 
health. Was it all to be stopped just 
because he could not find that missing 
face? It seemed very hard, for he had 
grown to love his work, and he knew in 
his heart it was the best thing he had 
ever done. 
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Happening to look up, he caught sight 
of a face. A face that riveted his atten- 
tion. It belonged to a man in the very 
lowest state of penury, feeble, crippled, 
wretched, but he had the face Marcel 
had been looking for for so long. It 
was all settled in a few minutes. Gladly 
for a very small sum the beggar con- 
sented to sit as a model, and the next 
morning Marcel was at his post eagerly 
painting in, at last, the face of the cru- 
cified Christ. 

Unbeliever as he was, it struck him as 
being incongruous. For if ever there 
was a sinner on God’s earth it was the 
man who was sitting for a model of one 
of the most perfect characters ever con- 
ceived. 

By way of pastime Marcel told him 
the story of the picture he was painting, 
told it with many a sneer; all the more 
bitter perhaps because he knew in his in- 
most heart he had begun to be attracted 
by this mythical man, whose character 
was so sweet and yet so strong. 

It was just a year since he had begun, 
and he knew now that before another 
winter came round his place would know 
him no more. Scanty clothing and in- 
sufficient food had done their work only 
too well. Marcel’s days were numbered, 
and he knew it. Not one of his friends 
had seen his picture. He steadily de- 
clined to let any one view it, so they 
shrugged their shoulders and charitably 
hoped that the picture might be finished 
before death claimed the painter. The 
face was painted in at last—the face that 
had cost him so many anxious thoughts, 
and—only half satisfied—Marcel drew 
back a step or two and.regarded his 
handiwork in the fading light. 

It was good work, he knew that; but 
the face failed to fulfill his expectations. 
It was not in keeping with his ideal ; and 
wearied out he threw down his brush. 

“‘It is a failure,’’ he cried bitterly. 
‘After all this work it is a failure.’’ 

He was too tired to go to the club 
that night. Death was very near him, 
though he hardly realized the fact; so 
he threw himself down on his bed, and 
closing his weary eyes he fell asleep, and 
for a brief time forgot his troubles. That 
night he had a dream—a wonderful 














dream. The small, bare attic was flooded 
with brilliant moonlight. Into the room 
swept the glorious stream, lighting and 
beautifying everything. In his dream 
he saw it just as it was: the broken 
chair, the easel and its huge canvas. 
And then slowly his eyes travelled to the 
black cross at the foot of the bed. 
Great heavens! what was this? On it 
was hanging a figure—a figure with bowed 
head and pierced hands and feet. Every 
line denoted intense agony, but the 
hidden face roused Marcel’s curiosity. 
He must see. Painfully he dragged him- 
self from his bed, and creeping onward 
came to the foot of the cross—then 
stood as one turned,to stone. Oh, the 
glory of the face that met his gaze! It 
was full of a divine love and pity in 
spite of the bitter pain that was bringing 
the huge beads of sweat to the brow. 
And the eyes! Ah, those eyes seemed 
to look right down into Marcel’s hard 
heart, and the compassion in them 
brought him to his knees at the foot of 
the cross, touched in spite of himself. 
- That pure, suffering face seemed to draw 
his very heart out of him. Line by 
line he learnt it, the sensitive mouth and 
anguish-wrung brow, and the eyes that 
in spite of the pains of death looked 
right into his soul with tenderest love 
and pity. Until at last the glory of it 
all overpowered him, and covering his 
face with his hands he crouched down, 
lower and lower, ay, in the very dust at 
the foot of the cross. 

When he awoke, stiff and shivering 
with cold, the wintry sunlight was stream- 
ing into the room. He was so weak he 
could hardly rise. How did he come 
there? He wondered vaguely. Then 
like a flash there came to him the remem- 
brance of his dream and of the divine 
face. 

Could he recall it? If only he could 
his fame would be made. With fever- 
ish haste he approached his picture. It 
gave him a positive shock to look at 
the actual face on the canvas. He knew 
now what it lacked. There was no 
love, no pity, and above all no holy 
purity. It was in all points an earthly 
face, full of beauty, no doubt, but full 
also of sin and passion. And that other 
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one he had seen! even with the shades 
of an awful lingering death upon. it, it 
was glorious in its calm majesty and its 
divine love; with the light of heaven 
triumphing over the pains of earth. 
Beautiful, very beautiful, but it failed to 
touch Marcel’s heart yet; like Pharaoh 
of old, he hardened it against those 
wistful, pleading eyes, and seizing his 
brush he painted out all his work of the 
past days and eagerly began working 





‘“‘ THERE WAS A BITTER EAST WIND BLOWING.” 
from memory. Line by line he recalled 
it all. Gradually it grew beneath his 
hand. In his feverish haste he:neither 
ate nor drank. Day by day he worked 
on; in his heart knowing that it was a 
race with death. But the intensity of 
his desire sustained him, and when at 
last the finishing touch was given, not 
daring to look at his work, Marcel threw 
down his brush and seizing his cap crept 
slowly from the room. There was a 
bitter east wind blowing, and the air 
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was full of whirling flakes of snow. It 
cut him like a knife, and he was more 
dead than alive when he crept into the 
club in the little back street and groped 
his way almost blindly to his corner. 

His appearance was hailed by a storm 
of questions. 

Was his picture finished yet ?—Was 
it a, masterpiece ?-—and was he prepared 
for fame and fortune? But the hollow- 


eyed man in the corner listened to it all 
in silence, and somehow as those gay, 


‘““DAY BY DAY HE WORKED ON.” 


careless questioners looked at him the 
jesting words died on her lips, for they 
read in his face that his death-warrant 
had been signed, and if fame was in- 
deed awaiting him it had come too late, 
for the artist would never enjoy it. 
Marcel sat on there until late into the 
night, and when he at last rose to go he 
found that the snow had stopped, and a 
brilliant moon was shining. Slowly he 
threaded his way through the silent 
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streets until he reached the door of his 
lodgings. 

Up the steep steps for the last time he 
toiled, turned the handle and entered. 
The moonlight flooded the little room, 
giving everything a sharp distinctness. 
The great black cross stood in shadow, 
but the easel with its canvas facing the 
window was as clear as in the daylight. 
With a nervous tremor Marcel approached 
it. He was now about to gaze on his 
masterpiece. Hardly daring to breathe 

he stood facing it, and then 
slowly, very slowly, lifted his 
eyes and let them rest on that 
wonderful face. 

Faithfully it was reproduced, 
line for line, in all its exqui- 
site pathos and tenderness. 
The moonlightstreamed down, 
calm and serene, on the cru- 
cified figure and on the silent 
watcher. Then, as though 
drawn in spite of himself by 
the strong love in those dying 
eyes, Marcel fell on his knees 
with face upturned to the cru- 
cified Christ. 

‘*A myth, only a myth,’’ 
he muttered with parched lips. 
**An old-world fable, not fit 
for a man’s belief.’’ And 
the dying Christ gazed down 
upon him with loving patience. 
‘* How could a man die and 
rise again? It is nonsense, 

' utterly opposed to common- 
sense. An invention of priests, 
and I cannot believe it.’’ And 
the Christ looked down from 
the picture in divine pity, 
and to Marcel’s mind those 
dying eyes seemed softened 
with unshed tears. Death was 

creeping nearer and nearer. Its inde- 
finable horror fell heavily upon him. 

‘‘If I could but believe!’’ cried the 
heart that was torn with doubt, and yet 
drawn by the eternal love that shone in 
the face of the dying Saviour. ‘If I 
could but believe that these hands and 
feet were pierced for me, as many say, 
and that that agony was for me—’’ 

Then there fell a silence on the room 
—a silence as of death. The moon hid- 
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den for a moment by a passing cloud, 
emerged clearer and brighter than 
before. The silence was broken by 
one short word breathed rather than 
spoken. 

‘«¢ Christ !’’ whispered the kneeling 
figure, stretching out imploring hands. 
‘¢ Christ ’’—and then, with a sobbing 
sigh, Marcel fell down at the foot of the 
cross—dead. 


‘¢Have you heard the news?’’ cried 
one of the artists next morning, bursting 
into the club. ‘‘ Have you heard the 
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picture? Poor fellow—fancy his dying 
just as it is finished !’’ 

There were five men in the room, and 
they all with one consent rose to go and 
view Marcel Garant’s last work. 

It was a glorious day. The sun was 
shining brilliantly; everything seemed 
gay and happy, and far removed from 
death. Few words were spoken be- 
tween them, for they were awed and 
touched by Marcel’s sudden and pathetic 
end. In silence they stumbled up the 
narrow staircase that led to his room, 
turned the handle of his door and en- 
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pt, 


“* CHRIST!’ WHISPERED THE KNEELING FIGURE.” 


news? Marcel’s picture is finished and 
he is dead.’’ 
‘*Dead!’’ they cried in chorus. 
** Dead! why, he was here last night.’’ 
‘¢ Very true; but he is dead for all 
that. Found dead in his room. What 
do you say to our having a look at his 


tered. It was strangely neat, and pite- 
ously bare. . The huge cross, the easel, 
and the bed, with that sharp, shrouded 
outline upon it, was all that it contained. 

Quietly they crossed the room, then 
stood, struck dumb by the beauty of the 
picture. Here, indeed, was genius—in 
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very truth a masterpiece. Perfect in its 
conception and in its coloring. 

‘‘It is a marvelous work,’’ they whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Had he lived he would have 
gained name and fortune. Poor fellow! 
he literally starved himself to death, and 
now, when it is all no avail, he has won 
for himself fame. What a fool he was 
not to have worked before.’’ 

Moved by a desire to see once again 
the creator of the picture, one of them 
crossed over to the bed and gently drew 
away the sheet from that quiet face. 

But was this Marcel? This man with 


PINK CHINA. 


ET poets sing of youth and love, 
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that heaven-born smile and meekly- 
folded hands. What could have brought 
that look of perfect peace into his worn 
face? Hewas dead. He had passed 
away for ever from this warm, bright 
world, into the cold outer darkness of 
forgetfulness and the grave. And 
yet— One by one, with uncovered 
heads, they crept from the room, leav- 
ing all that remained of Marcel Garant 
lying there in the shadow of the black 
cross, and watched over by the cruci- 
fied Saviour. 

Elinor Halsted. 


And all the tender ways thereof,— 
With such delights my theme is mute, 
For I will twing my lazy lute 


To Grandmama’s Pink China. 


I stand this small cup on my hand, 
And wonder what far fatherland 


Wrought those quaint, gilded sturdy legs 
That branch at angles, like four pegs, 


What awkward hand gave you that nick? 
Was it the quick, impatient trick 


“On Grandmama’s Pink China. 


Of youth who loved more wine than tea? 
A most ungallant youth was he! 
Sweet Grandmama’s Pink China. 


Yours was a day of song doctrines, 

A day of careful disciplines,— 

Of Montaigne and of—I forget— 

Of powdered hair and gay rosette, 
My Grandmama’s Pink China: 


Did you play Gypsy, score of times, 

In those blithe days of loves and rhymes? 

Were many vows above your rim, 

Made, shy and fond, by her to him? 
Discreetest of Pink China. 


Go to your saucer, little bowl 
Of other age; the old years roll, 
And their warm hearts are long in dust. 
To live forever, why, one must 
Be just like you—Pink China. 





Mignon Villars. 









COLONEL KILGORE’S CASE. 


HAVE been at a loss to know how 
to relate the facts which I am about 
to give to the public for the first 

time. 

My original plan was to send the state- 
ment to the Philadelphia Medical Re- 
porter, as an authentical chain of cir- 
cumstances, coming under my personal 
observation, and of such scientific value 
as to merit a place in the Reporter. 

Afterward, however, I found that it 
was an utter impossibility to separate the 
romantic side of the story from the sci- 
entific; and, as romance has little in 
common with science, I have concluded 
to print it simply as a story, with the 
assurance that the statements herein 
chronicled are not the imaginings of an 
abnormal intellect, but simple truth. 

And so, hoping that some specialist of 
my honored profession may chance upon 
the story, and give it the consideration 
which I feel it deserves, I submit the 
following : 

The spring of 1888 found me a young 
man of 27, in possession of a good 
medical education, thoroughly in love 
with my chosen profession, and an un- 
swerving determination to make a success 
of life, in the best sense of the word. 

I had a trim little office*in a good part 
of the city, and an enameled door-plate 
bearing the inscription : 


Joun Danrortu, M. D., 
Office Hours: 4 to 6 P. M.; 


all I lacked was patients and patience. 

I solaced myself, during the interval 
of waiting, by reading frequently such 
maxims as, ‘‘ All things come to those 
who wait,’’ ‘“‘ Heaven helps those who 
help themselves,’’ and others of like sig- 
nificance. 

It was at an evening reception that I 
first met Colonel Kilgore. 

One of those senseless, crushing affairs 
which make one rail at society as it ex- 
ists, before one goes, and come home to 
make rude speeches at one’s self for 
being such a fool as to go. 


I noticed him as a portly, rather fine- 
looking man of fifty, with the compla- 
cent expression of feeling his own im- 
portance, and then I noticed him no 
more. 

Upon his arm was his daughter, a 
young girl of twenty, perhaps, with one 
of the sweetest and most attractive faces 
I have ever seen. 

Not a beautiful face, strictly speaking, 
but more than beautiful. 

Earnest brown eyes, and a broad brow; 
a quantity of blonde hair, a straight nose, 
and a firm but sensitive mouth. 

This was my first impression of Leonice 
Kilgore. 

The day following the reception, I 
found my thoughts more taken up with 
visions of Miss Kilgore, than was at all 
good for my piece of mind. 

In the evening I received an impera- 
tive telephone message asking me to call 
at once at number 405 Cedar avenue. 

The telephone snapped to, before I 
heard the name, but recognizing the 
neighborhood as one of the best in the 
city, I started out. 

I was elated to receive a call from 
so fashionable a part of town, and such 
is the hopeful egotism of inexperience, 
that I saw myself at once, at the head of 
a large and flourishing practice. 

405 Cedar avenue proved to be a 
rather pretentious, modern house with a 
silver door plate ; and I was more pleased 
than a well-regulated physician should 
be, to see that the plate bore the name 
of Kilgore. 

While I was removing my light over- 
coat and hat in the hall, Miss Kilgore 
came down the wide stairway. 

She was dressed in a floating robe of 
some soft, blue material, which was ex- 
ceedingly becoming, but intensified the 
pallor of her cheeks. 

She seemed anxious, and I noted with 
a thrill of pleasure that she looked re- 
lieved and glad to see me. 

She gave me her hand and said at 
once: 
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‘* Doctor Danforth, my father has been 
ill since noon to-day. He hoped the 
attack would pass off, and so delayed 
sending for you. 

‘Tt is an old nervous trouble to which 
he is subject, and which often comes after 
he has been in a crowd. 

‘‘I fear yesterday’s reception is re- 
sponsible for this. 

‘‘He has been quite well, and free 
from the attacks since last fall, and so 
rather insisted upon going yesterday, 
against my judgment.”’ 

‘¢ What is the nature of the trouble,’’ 
I asked. 

‘*It is apparently only a severe sick 
headache, but differing from it, too, for 
while it lasts, he complains of the most 
intense and strange flashes of light, which 
seem to cross his brain at intervals. 
Scenes of his past life and childhood 
come up before him, or before his men- 
tal vision, in the most minute detail. 

‘¢ Conversations, scenes, and faces 
which have been entirely forgotten for 
years, come to him, and stand out as 
plainly as if a vivid electric light had 
been turned upon that particular part of 
his memory. 

‘‘Our old family physician in Baltimore 
advised a change of scene, and as father 
had business interests in Kansas City, we 
came West. 

‘¢He has been much better, in fact 
almost entirely well since we came here, 
and has not required any medical advice 
until to-day. Hesent for you, because you 
were the only physician in the city he 
had met, and he does not like strange 
doctors.’’ 

And then she blushed, lest the frank 
admission was not quite polite, and 
catching my look, we both laughed, and 
were straightway upon an easier footing. 

I found the Colonel in an excitable 
and nervous state, but free from the 
headache, and so leaving a quieting 
potion which I knew would give him a 
good night’s rest, I departed. 

Upon calling next morning, I found 
him up and apparently all right, in fact 
he met me himself at the door. 

He gave me a full and interesting 
account of the peculiar attacks, which 
- had first appeared three years previous, 
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and which had come at intervals ever 
since. 

He was much pleased at his good 
night of sleep, for which he gave me full 
credit, assuring me that whenever he had 
need of a doctor he should certainly 
All of which was very flat- 


send for me. 
tering. 

I succeeded before leaving in gaining 
an invitation to call when I could find 
an evening at liberty. 

I smiled to myself at the expression. 

It is needless to say that I availed 
myself of the invitation, as soon as I 
thought it in good taste to do so. 

The call was followed by many others, 
until it became the greatest pleasure of 
my busy life to spend the evening with 
Colonel Kilgore, and his charming 
daughter. 

A steady increase of practice had 
begun or seemed to begin from the time 
of my first call upon the Colonel. 

My luck had turned. Meanwhile I 
had found out all there seemed to be 
learned about the family. 

The Colonel was a widower, a South- 
ern gentleman of good family, and of 
independent fortune, who. had invested 
something in Kansas City real estate, 
at the time of the boom, and was now 
waiting to gain the fortune which the 
boomers had so sanguinely assured him 
must be the result of his investments. 
Leonice was his only child. 

Not many ‘months elapsed before I 
realized that I was hopelessly in love 
with Leonice Kilgore, and also that I 
had no right in the world to allow her 
to suspect the fact. 

I loved her too well to offer her my 
limited income in exchange for unlimited 
affluence. 

I made up my mind fully and decidedly 
that in silence only was my safety. 

But love is a wonderful fellow, and he 
laughs at prudence as well as at lock- 
smiths. 

That very evening, while we were in the 
conservatory, Leonice picked and gave 
me a bunch of carnations, which were 
filling the room with their fragrance. 

As she did so, she happened to glance 
up; I was glancing down, and—well, I 
never knew just how or why it happened, 
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but five minutes after I noticed that the 
banch of carnations lay on the floor, and 
that the heel of my boot was upon them. 
They were crushed and spoiled, but I 
took my arm from about Leonice’s waist, 
to pick them up, and place them care- 
fully in my note-book, and there they 
have been ever since. 

The next day I had a long talk with 
the Colonel. 

He was much more favorable than I 
had any right to expect he would be. 

He gave his consent to our engage- 
ment, only stipulating that we should 
wait for a year. 

When I reported the result of this talk 
to Leonice, she did not look as over- 
whelmed with joy as I expected she would. 

She seemed preoccupied, and I found 
her eyes fixed upon me more than once 
during the evening, with an expression I 
could not understand. 

‘«My dear Leonice,’’ I said finally, 
‘<if you look so sad you will make me 
think you have repented of your bargain.’’ 

She gave me a quick, troubled glance. 

‘« Jack,’’ she said, ‘*I must be frank 
with you, and yet it seems like being 
untrue to my father. 

‘In fact, by speaking freely to you, I 
shall disobey him for the first time in my 
life. He told me that I must not men- 
tion this to you, and it did not occur to 
him that I would do so against his direct 
command.’’ 

I was thoroughly alarmed. A _ hun- 
dred thoughts came into my mind. 

Had the old man embezzled, or worse 
yet—had he killed somebody ? 

These Southern gentlemen had, some- 
times, very uncertain tempers. What 
could it be? 

“My dear child,’’ I said, taking her 
hand, ‘‘It is your duty to tell me what 
troubles you. 

‘«T should help you bear your annoy- 
ances now, and not be shut out from 
them. Our love must not be clouded by 
any concealments.’’ 

And so with much hesitancy she told 
me the following fact : 

Colonel Kilgore was not only afflicted 
with nervous trouble for which I had 
been treating him, this was only a part 
of the malady. 
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He was also possessed with a peculiar 
trait or sensibility, whatever it could be 
called, which made him able to see the 
thoughts of those in the same room with 
him ; and he could exercise this strange 
power at will. 

‘*It may seem like a slight thing, 
Jack,’’ she finished, ‘‘ But you have no 
idea how very disagreeable it is. 

‘«T have scarcely any privacy; even 
my thoughts are not my own, when I am 
with father. 

‘*T cannot help wondering if you love 
me enough to undergo for my sake, the 
constant string of petty annoyances, that 
this trait occasions.’’ 

I convinced her upon this point, and 
also that for her sake I could undergo 
anything. 

Then I said: ‘‘ We will talk no more 
about it dearest. 

‘<The only difference will be, that I 
shall be at your side, to help you bear 


*this, and other trials, which you used to 


bear alone. And now let us have some 
music.”’ 

She thanked me with a glance, and 
seating herself at the piano, began play- 
ing ‘‘ Douglas, Douglas, Tender and 
True.’’ One of my favorites. 

I stood at her side to turn the leaves, 
and with my back to the door, I did not 
see or hear the Colonel enter. 

When he spoke, I started, and was 
surprised to see him upon the other side 
of Leonice. 

‘« Fiddle sticks,’’ I thought, ‘ why 
couldn’t the old crank stay away awhile 
longer ?”’ 

The Colonel glared at me over his gold 
eye-glasses. 

As soon as the song was finished, he 
said, ‘‘ Doctor Danforth, I am surprised, 
sir! That isscarcely the way for a young 
man to think of one so much older, and 
in his own house. I-am certainly sur- 
prised, sir!’’ I tried to stumble through 
an apology, but he bowed stiffly and left 
the room. 

Leonice looked as if she wanted to cry, 
but laughed instead. 

‘¢ You see how it is Jack,’’ she said, 
‘You will have to be always on your 
guard. I have learned to school myself, 
but even I forget sometimes. 
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‘« One fortunate thing is, that the next 
time.he meets you he may have forgotten 
all about this, and be as friendly as 
usual.’’ 

This comforted me greatly, but I went 
home in no very cheerful frame of mind. 

The next morning I sat busily writing 
at my desk. 

I had promised the New York Maga- 
zine of Medicine an article on Hygiene, 
which I hoped would bring my name 
into some notice, as well as prove lu- 
crative. 

I had moved my office farther down 
town, as my practice now warranted my 
doing,and here the Colonel often dropped 
in to see me during office hours. 

I was writing away at a furious rate 
when I saw his portly form approaching. 

‘¢Good mawnin’, good mawnin’,’’ he 
said genially, as he entered, without a 
trace of last night’s coldness. 

I pushed him a chair, saying, ‘‘ Come 
right in, sir; glad to ses you,’’ but ejacu- 
lating mentally, ‘‘ You dear old bore! 
Heaven preserve a man from his friends ! 
I wish I had put down the blind and 
locked the door. There goes that article 
for another day !’’ 

The Colonel rose hastily. ‘I bid you 
good mawnin’, sur; you are not the gen- 
tleman I took you for, sur! I bid you 
good mawnin’!’’ And with the offended 
dignity of a man of the old school, he 
walked out. 

I was angry with myself, angry with 
the Colonel, and thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. ‘ 

I took no pleasure in wounding others, 
and here I seemed to be effending this 
kind old soul every time I met him. 

The reflection forced itself upon me 
that there must be a great many un- 
guarded thoughts in the world. 

I felt that I was no worse and no 
better than other young men of my ac- 
quaintance, but I had certainly fallen 
into the habit of criticizing others to 
myself. 

The article on Hygiene did not prosper 
that day, and I spent a restless. night. 

So matters went on. Hardly a week 
passed that I did not offend my prospec- 
tive father-in-law, until the state of af- 
fairs became almost unbearable. Mean- 
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while I had given the Colonel’s case 
much study and thought, but had arrived 
at no conclusion. 

It was a most strange and unique case, 
unlike any I had been able to find upon 
record. 

The headaches, the flashes of memory, 
and the peculiar mind reading, were all 
caused, I was sure, by an overwrought 
state of the nervous system, but the 
remedy for the disease was as great a 
mystery to me now as at first. 

Matters finally reached the climax at 
a dinner party which the Colonel gave, 
for two of his friends from the South, 
who were spending a few days in the 
city. The Colonel had gone into com- 
pany very little of late, he told Leonice 
it made him tired to see the silly noth- 
ings, a room full of society people were 
thinking, even if they kept still. 

To me he never mentioned his mind- 
reading. Leonice told me that he was 
very sensitive in regard to it, not wish- 
ing even the servants to suspect that he 
possessed this strange power. 

The dinner party was to be a grand 
affair. 

‘« T’]l not have a single butterfly there,’’ 
he declared. 

‘¢ They shall all be men of sense and 
of years. Staid gentlemen, who don’t 
know how to talk trivial nothings.’’ 

As his medical adviser I had said all I 
could against the plan, but he remained 
stubbornly firm. 

There were invited one ex-Governor, 
two celebrated lawyers, two doctors with 
enviable reputation, two bank presidents, 
and the two old friends from Baltimore. 

Leonice and I were the only young 
people, and I must say that I felt rather 
elated at this mark of his favor, for it 
proved, without doubt, that he still had 
a liking for me, in spite of my many 
offences. 

The day at last arrived, and at the 
appointed hour I presented myself, rigged 
out in all my best finery, and with a 
cutaway coat, and a white satin tie brand 
new for the occasion. 

Leonice, I knew, rather dreaded the 
dinner, for there was a new butler on 
hand, a Frenchman with a scowling face 
that I did not fancy in the least, and she 
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was not at all certain as to the serving. 
But he understood waiting at table to 
perfection, and so her fears in that direc- 
tion were groundless, for everything 
passed off smoothly. 

The two physicians patronized me in 
the most approved style. The ex-Gov- 
ernor looked at me through his gold eye- 
glasses when I was presented, and said: 
‘¢Oh, yes sir, yes sir, I have often heard 
of you, sir; quite so!’’ in so hearty a 
fashion that I knew at once he had never 
heard my name. 

I think it was certainly the most prosy 
meal I ever attended. 

I realized that society light talk has 
its uses. 

Leonice tried, with my feeble aid; to 
better it a little at first, by a witty re- 
mark to the ex-Governor, but it fell quite 
flat. He looked at her blandly, and 
said: ‘* Ah, quite so!’’ and we subsided 
into silence. 

The two doctors got into some learned 
discussion, and prosed on and on. 

The ex-Governor and the lawyers 
almost came to words over some extinct 
point of law; while the two Southern 
gentlemen and the Colonel compared 
Baltimore and New York City, much to 
the detriment of New York. 

The dinner was six courses. I had 
been up all of the night before, and had 
been busier than usual all day, so by this 
time I was so tired that I was almost des- 
perate. 

‘« Old duffers,’’ I thought, ‘‘ with their 
stale old jokes. I wonder if they will 
ever stop and go home. How dull peo- 
ple can be and not suspect it! The 
Colonel looks half asleep.’’ 

Just here I caught his eye, and saw 
that he looked like anything but sleep. 

He was glaring at me angrily and I 
became aware that my reflections were 
not as respectful as they should be. 

Even then, I did not feel the approach- 
ing result. As we passed into the re- 
ception room the Colonel whispered : 

‘‘T wish to speak with you a mo- 
ment.’’ 

I followed him into the hall. 

He took my .hat from the rack and 
handed it to me. 

‘« There, sur, is the door,’’ he said, 
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‘‘this is more than I can excuse. You 
can insult me, but not my friends in my 
house,’’ and giving me no chance to re- 
ply, he returned to the reception room. 

I waited for a moment,hoping Leonice 
would come out, but she did not, and as 
I was very angry myself by this time I 
departed. 

Next day I indited a carefully worded 
note of apology to the Colonel, but it 
was returned unopened. 

Two letters to Leonice received the 
same fate; the third day came a letter 
from her. 

She said that I must see that matters 
could not go on in this way. I should 
only make her more miserable by attempt- 
ing to see her again ; begged that I would 
feel as she did, that it was best for us to 
consider the parting final. 

And so this chapter of my history was 
over, but not forever as subsequent 
events proved. 

I buried myself in business and worked 
early and late. I began to be known as 
a physician of some importance, and as 
the author of a certain treatise upon 
Nervous Diseases, which had received 
some flattering attention. 

I grew to look old for my years, anda 
little line of gray hair showed above my 
temples. . 

I was totally unlike the genial young 
fellow that I used to be, and I deplored 
the change. 

I was irritable and easily excited, all 
of which I know now, was the result of 
over work, late hours and the severe ten- 
sion upon all my faculties. 

Every busy physician has come to just 
this point in his experience. If it were 
possible, I should prefer to leave out the 
next page, in giving this truthful record, 
for it is greatly to my discredit. 

I drank deeply, and often heard whis- 
pers to the effect that I was going to 
spoil a fine career by the habit; and to 
catch glances of pity, and not a few of 
contempt. 

I had no intimate friends, and wanted 
none. 

One evening at the Club I quarreled 
over a game of whist with a certain Ran- 
kin Mathers, a great favorite and a man 
twice my age. 
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We were undoubtedly both to blame, 
but in my angry ill-temper I made some 
ugly speech about settling with him later, 
ahd left the Club. 

I never saw him again. 

On his way home that night he was 
assaulted and murdered, and the follow- 
ing day I was arrested. 

All the evidence was against me. The 
room had been full when I made my ab- 
surd threat. ‘The case seemed so clear 
that I almost doubted myself if I were 
innocent. 

Time went by, until it was within three 
weeks of the date set for the trial. 

I seemed to be in a strange stupor. 
Those who had interested themselves for 
me were doing all they could to find 
proofs of my innocence. 

The days passed; it lacked now only 
two before the trial. 

And then I was suddenly and unex- 
pectedly released. 

It came about in this way, and I can 
tell it best in Leonice’s words : 

‘«I was feeling very miserable, Jack, 
but trying to keep up for father’s sake. 

‘¢I could not help feeling that you 
would be acquitted, for I knew that you 
were innocent, Jack.’’ 

Oh, this faith of woman ! 

‘‘We had talked repeatedly at table 
about the affair. Indeed, we could talk 
of little else. But that day Jockquin, 
who had been with us two years, and 
was an excellent butler, happened to 
stand just back of my chair, and facing 
father. 

‘¢Suddenly I saw father grow white, 
and I thought he was going to faint, and 
sprang to his side.”’ 

‘¢QOnly my old trouble,’’ he managed 
to say. ‘*Get metomyroom.’’ This 
Jockquin and I did. He kept his eyes 
closed, and did not speak again until I 
had sent Jockquin for the doctor. 

As soon as we were alone, he called me 
to him. ‘‘Leonice,’’ he whispered, 
**Send at once for Governor Trenton, 
at once, do you hear, at once.’’ I did so, 
and the Governor reached the room a 
half hour before the doctor. 

Father told us that he had only pre- 
tended the illness ; and that he had kept 
his eyes closed, because he dared not 
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meet Jockquin’s eyes for fear of betray- 
ing the awful secret, which he had just 
learned. 

As Jockquin stood behind my chair, 
father had happened to glance at him, 
attracted by the ugly expression upon his 
face. 

He saw, to his horror what was passing 
in the butler’s mind, and knew him to be 
the murderer of Rankin Mathers. 

The Governor arranged all the details, 
and by the time Jockquin had returned 
with the doctor, there were men waiting 
to arrest him. 

He was not told how his guilt was 
known, but allowed to believe that all had 
been discovered. 

As the Governor thought he would be, 
he was frightened into a full confession 
of the horrible affair. 

It seems that he had been years before 
in Mr. Mather’s employ in France. 

He had at that time been convicted ot 
a theft, of which he affirmed he was in- 
nocent, and had served five years in the 
penitentiary. 

He had vowed to have revenge. upon 
Mr. Mathers, who had been instrumental 
in having him punished. 

After coming to America, he drifted 
west, and finally one day met his old 
enemy upon a street in Kanses City. He 
had ever since only waited his oppor- 
tunity. 

The man never knew that he had con- 
victed himself. 

After it was over, the Colonel had a 
long and dangerous spell of sickness, 
brought on by the nervous strain of that 
hour of waiting, the fear that the man 
would not confess his guilt—for he knew 
that his mind-reading would have no 
weight before a jury. 

It was at this time that Leonice sent 
for me. 

He was sick for three weeks, and I had 
little hope of his recovery. 

But doctors are liable to make mistakes 
as well as other people. 

When he began to get better, we 
planned that the other physician should 
take charge of the case, as I feared see- 
ing me would excite him. 

But one day he surprised me. I was 
mixing his medicine by the bedside, when 





IN THE COOL 
he suddenly opened his eyes. I had no 
chance to escape. 

He looked at me with mild curiosity, 
and then spoke, feebly : 

‘¢ You are the doctor, I suppose ?’’ 

‘6 Yes,’’ I said. 

‘¢ Have I been very sick?’’ he asked, 
again, after an interval of silence. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ I answered. 

‘«T fear my daughter will be ill, with 
all the care of the moving, and my sick- 
ness. Have the goods come from Balti- 
more yet ?”’ 

‘©Yes,’’ I said ‘‘the house is all ar- 
ranged. Miss Kilgore has excellent help 
and is quite well. If you will promise 
not to talk, but let her, I will send her 
to you for five minutes.’’ 

I went out and posted Leonice, who 
was listening in the hall. 
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From this time the Colonel steadily 
improved. 

I thought that with returning strength 
he would recognize me, but he nevéf did . 
so. The three years of his life in Kansas 
City were a blank. What seems even 
more strange to me, is the fact that he 
has never since had any return of the 
nervous attacks to which he had been 
subject before his illness, and his power 
of mind reading is gone. 

Though it served me a good turn, I 
cannot help being glad that my father-in- 
law cannot know all my thoughts at will. 

We are the best of friends, for Colonel 
Kilgore gave a hearty and kindly consent 
to my suit, when, several months after, 
I asked him, for the second time, for the 
hand of his daughter Leonice. 

Anna Deming Gray. 


IN THE COOL OF THE DAY. 


Y this westering sun, dear heart, 
In the shade, 
Lo! we find ourselves apart, 


Unafraid. 


Morning hours, the dew-impearled, 
Say farewell ; 

Noontide, wooing all the world 
With a spell. 


Speeds us hither, hand in hand ; 
Let us stay ! 

Twilight, trembling where we stand, 
Wins the day. 


Here, at peace, a newer vow 
We will make ; 

Tryst the truest keep we now 
For love’s sake ! 


Where life’s westering sun hath cast 
Tender shade, 
Come, Dear, unto me, at last, 
Unafraid ! 
Elizabeth H. Tobey. 
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HERE are exceptions to all 
rules, of course, said Low, 
the talkative member of the 

club, at the other side of the room, ‘* but 
I assert once more and for the last time, 
no, I really must go, thank you, that 
nine-tenths of our girls would no more 
think of marrying a man without money 
than they would of staying in New York 
all summer,’’ and amid a chorus of ques- 
tions and derisive remarks, he marched 
out the door, as firm as ever in his 
opinions. The others looked at each 
other, and then Ames remarked slowly : 
‘‘T fear me much that Low is getting 
pessimistic. He never used to be so.”’ 
‘‘Perhaps he has gone through the 
mill, who knows ?’’ said Redmond. 
‘He has,’’ answered Graham, ‘‘ and 
was ground out exceeding fine. His 
fiancé threw him over when he failed.’’ 
«¢ Lucky man !’’ murmured the roman- 


tic boy, and the others smiled indul- 
gently. ‘ 
«¢ And of course he thinks his experi- 


ence the rule,’’ said Topleys. ‘‘ But 
why shouldn’t it be the exception?’”’ 

‘‘It might, but for the fact that Low 
never did an exceptional thing,’’ re- 
turned Stratford, decisively, ‘‘and you 
fellows don’t understand what he means, 
anyway. He did not say it was the 
fault of the girls; he did not say that 
they do not know how to love a man as 
they used to when true love was the 
thing, the absolutely correct thing; all 
he asserted, and I quite agree with him, 
was that our girls have not the moral 
courage to face poverty nowadays, with 
the man I love, and I don’t blame them. 
We've become so used to the so-called 
luxuries of life that you cannot place a 
finger on one of them that hasn’t really 
become a neceasity, and no man wants 
to drag a girl from the comforts. that 
riches provide down to a struggling fifth- 
floor-back existence, for the mere satis- 
faction of seeing her three times a day, 
in place of once.’’ 
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‘« But love,’’ gasped the romantic boy, 
‘<do you count it out completely ?’’ 

‘*My dear boy,’’ replied Stratford, 
turning upon him, “‘ you are young, ex- 
ceedingly young, and you must not try 
to monopolize the conversation with such 
by-gone topics. Love is all very well in 
its place, but it should never interfere 
with business, and marriage is a business 
nowadays quite as much as cornering 
wheat.’’ 

‘And about as uncertain as to profits 
and losses,’’ put in Ames. 

‘« Exactly, though when we've cor- 
nered a wife she usually stays.’’ 

‘¢ Except in Chicago,’’ ventured Red- 
mond, but no one heard him. 

‘«To blame the girls for this state of 
affairs is nonsense, and unjust,’’ Stratford 
went on, ‘‘it is due to our progressive 
ideas, and nothing more, not to the 
girls, who simply do as they must. That 
this is unfortunate, the state of affairs I 
mean, no one denied, but what can we 
do? Can we change it with a word, or 
ten millions of words? Can we rent and 
preach against this mercenary age and 
thereby improve it, or make it a whit 
less mercenary? Does it do the least 
bit of good in the world to hold up our 
hands in holy horror, and exclaim 
against it? I hardly think so, and 
though I deplore the fact that we are a 
mercenary nation, I can’t see that we can 
lay the blame upon the shoulders of our 
girls and women, with any justice. They 
do but do our biddings, and if we, that 
is the fathers of the girls understand, say 
‘Go thou, and pick thyself a rich hus- 
band, lest I break, and be confounded 
before creditors!’ pray tell me what 
choice have they? None. And so long 
has this been going on, in one form or 
another, that you do not find our girls 
marrying poor men.”’ 

There was a pause after this outbreak 
on Stratford’s part, and then Holland, 
the only man who had not as yet spoken, 
said : 
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‘And yet, Stratford, Low acknowl- 
edged exceptions to this rule. You do 
not, do you?”’ 

‘¢Oh, yes,’’ replied Stratford, ‘‘ one 
in ten thousand. But I do not know 
ten thousand girls, my dear fellow, and 
I never expect to meet that exception, 
though I should like to do so! She must 
truly be a remarkable girl! ’’ 

‘‘T hope you will some day,’’ said 
Holland, quietly, ‘‘I think it would do 
you good, and perhaps make you appre- 
ciate your sisters more.’’ 

The other flashed an angry look at the 
speaker, but Holland met it calmly, and 
said nothing. 

‘‘T speak from experience, or that of 
Low and several others, whom I happen 
to know have suffered as he has,’’ said 
Stratford, slowly,’’ and I dare say that 
there is not an engaged man in this club 
who would go to his fiancé and tell her 
he has suddenly failed, and keep the 
deception up for a week. If he did, he 
would find himself free again, that’s 
all.”’ 

The small number of engaged men in 
the room smiled thoughtfully, and said 
nothing. Those who were not, nodded 
decidedly, but Holland was still undis- 
mayed. 

‘¢ Though I am not an ‘engaged man, 
and therefore cannot prove or disprove 
your assertion,’’ he said, ‘I feel sure 
that you are radically wrong. Though 
the tendency of the time is to bury our 
emotions and great passions, and to be 
iconoclastic to the last, in everything, 
Ican’t but believe that there are girls 
whom you and I know, who would wili- 
ingly give up all their ‘ needful’ luxuries, 
their social standing, and their past life 
in society, to go, hand in hand with 
poverty even, each with the man she 
loves—to share his fate, and be the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows, just as they 
did when your mother and mine were 
young. Iam not looking at life—nor 
the girls of our set-—through rose-tinted 
pince-nez, but humanity is humanity all 
the world over, and through ages past 
and ages to come; and love, after all, zs 
‘the greatest thing in the world.’ ’’ 

<¢ Good heavens, whom have we here ?”’ 
exclaimed Stratford, staring at the speaker 
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thro’ his own eye-glasses. ‘‘A believer 
in love! A believer in the most worn- 
out creed the world has ever known, and 
one that no sane man ever listens twice 
to! Yet, the world is full of people like 
you, Holland, and it is just such Mm 

‘« Fools that make you wise men stand 
out in pleasing contrast? Perhaps; and 
yet it is also just these fools who make 
life worth the living, and this otherwise 
dreary old world a more cheerful habita- 
tion !’’ and Holland resumed his maga- 
zine before Stratford could finish lighting 
his cigar and return to the attack. 

* * * * 

It was hardly fair for Holland to de- 
clare himself an unengaged man, for, 
though it was literally so, he had no idea 
of remaining in that condition—that 
wretchedly destitute condition, as the 
Romantic Boy would have said—any 
longer than fate and Katharine kept him 
there. With his mind still on the con- 
versation he had just had with the pessi- 
mistic member of the club, he made his 
way home, and while dressing for dinner, 
he looked long and earnestly into the 
mirror and inquired of the reflection 
there whether he dared try that fate that 
evening. The answer must have been in 
the affirmative, for when he got home, 
somewhat later than usual, there was a 
very happy light in his eyes, and the 
faintest possible odor ‘of violets in the 
palms of his hands. 

That night he was the most light- 
hearted maninthewholecity. * * * 
A week later he had lost every cent he 
possessed. 

It has never been satisfactorily demon- 
strated just why one’s fortune takes upon 
itself wings at the most inopportune 
time—though Stratford insists that any 
time is inopportune for such a_perform- 
ance—and flies away, but almost invari- 
bly it is when some splendid scheme is 
about to be put on foot, or, as was the 
case with Holland, when one is in the sev- 
enth heaven of earthly bliss, that one’s in- 
come suddenly leaves without notice, and 
utterly refuses to return. This is what 
had happened the poor fellow who be- 
lieved in love, and for a while after the 
blow, dim ideas of flight, of suicide, 
and other equally absurd things flitted 
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through his’ benumbed brain, but in the 
end his good, old blood and his own true 
grit came to his rescue, and he faced 
ruin, utter and complete ruin, with a 
calm face and steady nerves. It was not 
for himself he had cared—not of himself 
had he thought, but of her; of her love, 
and what this downfall of his business 
would mean to her; and the picture of 
her questioning eyes and white face, as 
he knew it would be when he told her, 
made him bury his own in his hands and 
groan aloud. Then, shutting out this 
vision, he went about the work of clear- 
ing the wreck away as if it were a weekly 
occurrence for him to fail. A few of the 
club-men- cut him—the credulous ones 
who were always on the lookout for dis- 
honest doings—but most of them pitied 
him too sincerely to do anything but be 
a little more kind to him than usual and 
talk of other subjects than business— 
which chafed him more than he could 
say, though he knew how kindly it was 
all meant.. But all the time, as he worked 
over balance-sheet after balance-sheet, 
and account after account, there were 
the haunting eyes before him, and the 
sweet face he had loved so long, and 
ever in his ears the cynical utterances of 
Low and his fellow Stratford. Were 
they right? he found himself asking 
himself time and again—would she throw 
him over? No!: A thousand times no! 
cried his heart. ‘Then could he ask her 
to share that mere pittance he had man- 
aged to scrape together from that wrecked 
business—could he ask her to leave that 
comfortable home and the family who 
adored her, to live with him in that fifth- 
floor-back Stratford had mentioned? 
Could he ask her to do that? Could he? 
His sacrifice would mean nothing—he 
cared nothing for society itself—but what 
of hers! Think of her taking care of 
their two or three little rooms, and wear- 
ing her life out trying to make his dimin- 
ished income meet the grocer’s bills ; 
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think of her getting his meals for him— 
actually cooking over one of those heath- 
enish little gas-stoves! Could he let the 
possibility of this stare him in the face 
and still go on—go on, and ask her to 
wear out her life for him thus! No; she 
should never begin to do so. 

And so, realizing that it must come, 
he steeled himself, and resolutely turned 
his steps toward her home, the night 
after the downfall—to her home where 
he expected to see the last of his hopes’ 
and ambition-—to see the funeral of his 
own love. 

‘‘T cannot ask you to wait for me, 
Katharine,’’ he concluded, speaking very 
slowly lest the despair he felt should show 
itself in his voice. ‘‘ The future is all 
too uncertain, and it would be unfair. 
You—are—I—Oh, my darling, I cannot 
say it!’’ and with a groan-he turned 
away from those steady eyes and stared 
blindly into the fire. 

For a moment she did not speak, and 
his heart beat slower and slower, for -he 
knew the end was there. Then she came 
forward a step and held out one white, 
bare arm to him. 

‘*Look, dear,’’ she said gently, and 
mechanically he took the pretty arm in 
his hand and looked at it. A long red 
mark, like a fresh scar, disfigured the 
tender flesh across the wrist. 

‘*What is this—what does it mean? 
he asked wonderingly. 

‘* Tt means that I heard of your trouble 
last night, and this—this is a burn.’’ 

‘*A burn, yes,’’ repeated Holland 
dazedly, ‘‘ but—’’ 

‘« Why, can’t you see, you dear stupid 
boy,’’ she said, half-way between laugh- 
ter and tears now, ‘I’ve been learning 
to cook !”’ 

And then—well, then the man who 
believed gathered her into his arms and 
held her there quite as tightly as if he 
had fifty thousand a year ! 


Everard Jack Appleton. 








THE ONE STREET OF BARBIZON. 


AN ARTIST'S EDEN. 


FTER the Grand Prix, it is no 
longer Paris for the Parisians, or 
in fact for any one save, perhaps 

the cabmen, who are ‘‘ movable fix- 
tures.”” One day the heat became un- 
bearable, and from sheer lassitude I 
shunned my breakfast and wandered to 
the cool depths of an English drug-store. 
‘¢Tell me,’’ I queried, ‘‘a retreat, no 
more or less than thirty miles from 
Paris.’ There was a consultation of the 
clerks. ‘It was too bad the number of 
miles was specified, for there was Vichy, 
Trouville and Aix, but.’’ and a light 
appeared, ‘‘ did I care to try Barbizon ?”’ 

It was an occasion when the decision 
came solely by virtue of the name, and 
that afternoon em route, and before one- 
third of the thirty miles was covered, I 
was mentally applauding my drug-clerk. 
We were traversing the lovely valley of 
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the Yéres, with its occasional clumps of 
trees or a congregation of red-tiled roofs, 
and the river constantly reappeared, deep 
and blue, guarded by stately poplars and 


winding white roads. Such is France, as 
one sees her, with skirts scare freed of 
her cafés and boulevards, yet looking in- 
nocent of either. 

At Melun, I alighted and climbed to 
the top seat on the Barbizon diligence, 
and we were soon into the fragrance of 
the woods. A young artist and his model 
were seated beside me, he already visibly 
excited with the freedom of the country, 
and mentally taking notes of the land- 
scape. In a village beyond Melun, we 
sat down an old country couple and two 
rusty little trunks, before a cottage that 
seemed to have been empty for a con- 
siderable period. The children of the 
neighborhood, gathered round and rested 
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their wooden sabots in petrified wonder 
at the return of the ancient prodigals. 
Then the driver croaked a French ex- 
pletive to the horses, and we skirted 
flower-trimmed roads, bound by bits of 
Fontainebleau, through patches of the 
forest itself, and finally after five miles 
of white roads, Barbizon. The sun was 
going down, as a first little red-tiled roof 
came in sight, and then, all Barbizon was 
betrayed. The sole street paved in reg- 
ular rows of stone, was a trifle wide than 
narrow, to the American view. It was 
bordered on both sides by tiny adobe 
cottages, none over the second story in 
height. Masses of pink and white roses 
climbed over them looking down into 
quaint old gardens of flowers and vege- 
tables, or straw-scattered farm yards 
where chickens scratched and clucked. 
An old peasant woman was sitting at her 
door, and by her side crouched a child 
in the first breath of youth, who held a 
cup of white wine in which they were 
soaking their evening meal—a slender 
loaf of bread. One or two taverns, a 
tobacconist’s, a small church, more 
houses, and then the forest stretches, a 
mighty elongation of the street of Barbi- 
zon, resting at it’s termination as a 
mother who goes away a little, that her 
young may learn to stand alone. 
Here—a hundred yards from the vil- 
lage are the trees Corot loved to paint. 
On summer nights they witness the 
mad-merry routs of the artists, who 
when the sun ceases to gild their 
brushes, herald in the night with 
their processions of Chinese lanterns, 
threading the forest roads to the ‘‘ Cav- 
ern of the Brigands,’’ or some pictur- 
esque spot, rending the air with scraps 
of café chantant songs. In the dining- 
rooms of the small inns of Barbizon, 
artists have painted indiscriminately, 
with professional generosity, hundreds of 
studies of the forest, the peasants, the 
fields and chase, with an occasional ab- 
surdity in attempt of the gigantic ora 
face caricatured in a fit of bilious spleen. 
The history of Barbizon centres around 
the man F. J. Millet. This artist, hear- 
ing from his friend Karl Bodmer, that 
Rousseau was at Barbizon, left Paris, and 
with his wife settled in an unpretentious 


little cottage in Barbizon, which after- 
ward saw the birth of the six Millet 
children. ‘The painter’s income was ar- 
tistic, after the necessary expenses were 
paid ; his means for the maintenance of 
his family were only one france a day. 
The single meal was the evening one, 
and they dined as well as this would 
allow. The poor man, now growing 
feeble from privation even in this tran- 
quil and healthy spot, conceived, despite 
drawbacks, the greatest pastoral ever 
given to the world. When the ‘ An- 
gelus’’ was done, and Mere Adele Maur- 
rier (still alive, and in the village) had 
posed for the last time, did Millet realize 
the magnitude of his work. But the 
purchaser, on whom the family based 
their hopes of temporary maintenance, 
declined the canvas. So it stood a year 
in the poor little studio, and eventually 
Millet received two hundred and fifty 
dollars for his masterpiece, that has 
changed hands for a fabulous sum. 

But Millet, though lacking funds, had 
the consolation of congenial companion- 
ship. Karl Bodmer, famous for his forest 
scenes and reproductions of the stag and 
deer, had his earliest triumphs in Barbi- 
zon, his home more than any other. In 
1834 he traveled to America with the 
suite of Maximilian. With becoming 
modesty and owing to his youth, he re- 
fused the Cross of Honor from Louis 
Phillipe. Forty years later he was deco- 
rated with it, after he had returned to 
the forest roads and peasants of his 
Nativity. 

Completing the trio of Barbizon’s 
celebrities is Rousseau, perhaps the grand- 
est landscape painter of them all. All 
the gayeties of Paris could not tempt him 
from the rose village with its single 
street. He is buried side by side with 
Millet in the prim little cemetery at 
Chailly, a mile from Barbizon. His 
family are scattered, and the vine-covered 
house he so long occupied has been re- 
modeled into the village church. 

Barbizon, though redolent in memo- 
ries of the past, dilates to a listener on 
its present. It claims for visitors Diaz, 
Charles Jaques, Corot, Troyon, Cabat 
and Daubigny, of the far-famed school 
of 1830, and myriads of lesser lights and 
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constellations . in fixe artist’s horizon. 
Barrye, the sculptor, and Theophile Gau- 
tier have journeyed here, captives to its 
simple beauty, ”: 
To appreciate Barbizon one must go 
at sunset, beyond the little town. To 


: the North, Northeast and West are waving 


fields of golden grain, with an embroid- 
ered undergrowth of scarlet blossoms 
and blue field flowers. At intervals a 
group of red roofs rise beyond the grain, 
and then a patch of forest, and then a 
road of white dust. To the East is the 


HOME OF 


AN ARTIST'S EDEN. 


forest of Fontainebleau, a relic of Impe- 
rial France, grand and pathetic as only 
trees of a century’s growth can be. In 
the South, Barbizon’s chimneys trail faint 
wreaths of blue smoke. From afar 
comes the faint patter of wooden shoes 
upon the stone street, proclaiming the 
return of the peasant, rejoicing in his 
loyalty to the little hamlet that attracts 
the gay and curious from all lands, and 
has enthralled the genius of a Millet, a 
Bodmer and a Rousseau. 
Mignon Villars. 


ROUSSEAU. 





THE SUCCESS OF FIORNEL 


a 
H, is it you, Arnold? Come in. 
This is such a happy day for me! 
Think : the play is finished !’’ 

‘*But you, Roland, how is it with 
you? Is it one of your good days? But 
why do I ask? You are looking as if you 
had never known what illness was. Your 
cheek is red, your eyes sparkle. What 
has wrought this transformation? Fin- 
ishing this play of yours? Oh, to feel 
an ecstasy like that !’’ 

It was a small room in a quiet part of 
the town. There were flower pots in the 
windows, and the odor of the blossoms 
mingled faintly with the vague heaviness 
of asick-room atmosphere. ‘The furni- 
ture was neat; there were adornments 
of the sort that told of a femininehand. 

The sun sent a struggling ray of light 
through the white curtains, lighting up 
the face that looked out from the depths 
It was a boyish face, 
strangely beautiful mouth and 


of the pillows. 
with 2 
curling lashes veiling the eyes that were 


now so lit with ecstasy. Roland Stam- 
ford had lain upon that sick bed for nine 
months full of pain and hopelessness, yet 
now much of that anguish was forgotten, 
swallowed up in this beautiful joy, this 
complete, sensedazing, satisfying thrill. 

Remember he had just completed his 
lifework! Think of it! It was what he 
had dreamed of in the far, sweet days of 
his perfect health ; it was for that he had 
kept alive so long ; the one thing he had 
worked at, waking and dreaming, in pain 
and in weakness, through his long illness. 
And now, the work was done, the last 
touches—often so dangerous, but here 
only of a perfect truth, because of the 
exquisite tension of all the young author’s 
faculties—had been added ; the play was 
written. Was it any wonder that there 
was a sarlet spot on either of the thin, 
white cheeks, and a strangely radiant 
lustre in his eyes? For there is nothing 
in all the world so exquisite as the joy of 
the author when he first lets the pen 
drop, and sighs the satisfied words: ‘< It 


is finished.’’ It is like 

courses through the tortured 

mother as she feels her first-born place 
softly in the hollow of her arm. Success 
or failure attend the work as they may ; 
there will never again be that divine ex- 
altation, that echo of ‘‘ He saw that it 
was good.’’ It is not given to all to 
know this ecstasy. And sometimes, it is 
a very pathetic thing. 

As for the visitor, whose name was 
Arnold Dilston, he was as unlike Roland 
as possible. He was in evident good 
health ; prosperity shone from him every- 
where ; his good looks were marred by 
nothing of care or disease. His step -was 
light, his voice cheery. He brought 
an atmosphere of youth and vigor into 
the dull atmosphere of this drooping life. 
When one is twenty-five, and has perfect 
health, a patrimony of twenty thousand 
dollars, with only oneself to care for in 
the world— 

Arnold had taken a chair by the bed. 
He was watching the queer tricks of the 
sunlight across the white counterpane. 
A light breeze was coming in at the 
window, swaying the curtains gently. 
‘And now,’’ he said, ‘‘now that your 
play is finished, you will—will you not, 
tell us something of it ?”’ 

‘«Oh, yes. I would not speak before, 
you see, because I might never have com- 
pleted it, and then what use would the 
hope have been! But now that it is 
done!’’ He said this last as if the 
words were very sweet to him. 

‘¢ What is it, then, this child of yours? 
A comedy, a new ‘School for Scandal?’ 
pou 

‘*No, no, Arnold, this is a tragedy. 
And such a cue! Oh, it is really beauti- 
ful. You cannot fancy; you must read 
it; surely you will read it ?”’ 

‘‘ Ofcourse, Roland. But—a tragedy ! 
To-day—at the very end, in the de- 
clining years of the nineteenth century ! 
It is quite hopeless. If it had only been 
comedy. They are all gone, you know, 
the people who look to the theatre for 
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poetry, for inspiring words and mental 
profit. Wegoonlyto be amused. Why 
have you forgotten this ?’’ 

“<I do not seem to have thought of 
anything like that at all. I knew only 
one thing: this glorious thing was in 
me, and I had to deliver it to the world. 
And now what is the next thing? It 
must go toa manager and be read, I sup- 
pose—”’ 

‘*Or not read.’’ Arnold only whis- 
pered this in his thoughts. His lips 
said, ‘‘Yes; the managerial eye must 
scan these lines, and then—well, I hope 
for the best. What is the best? Why, 
acceptance, and the announcement of 
the play’s being put in rehearsal for early 
performance. And then; the test of 
publicity. Success. Wealth. But—it 
is a tragedy.’’ 

‘«Why do you say that so sadly? If 
you knew the stuff this tragedy is made 
of—! Besides—there is Jermayne.”’ 

“< Yes, there is Jermayne. Have you 
written a part for her ?’’ 

‘<Not a part merely; it is the whole 
play. She is to be the Prince of Den- 
mark in this Hamlet! Oh, my beautiful 
sister ; how gloriously, how sweetly you 
will play this part! It will bring you 
fame! Oh, Jermayne has read the play. 
She loves her part already ; she realizes 
“.”” 

‘« But her contract with manager Week- 
man? She is so successful there, and 
now ; it would bea pity to spoil that.’’ 


‘«Spoil! Arnold, you are but a poor 
comforter. No, no; there will be noth- 
ing spoilt. Her present contract expires 


soon; then —ah, yes, then —she shall 
play Fiornella. It is true that she has a 
delightful position in Weekman’s Com- 
pany ; and yet—there is but little for- 
tune for her. Whereas—as Fiornella / Oh 
think! There will be nothing sweeter in 
all the world than Jermayne as Fiornella! 
If I.can only live until that day!’’ He 
closed his eyes in a transport of imagery. 
Then he went on: ‘‘And you, Arnold, 
will you take this precious child of mine, 
this Fiornella, and take it to the mana- 
gerial eye? You know some of those 
people, do you not? You will do this 
for me? Besides—there is Jermayne.’’ 

‘< Yes,’’ said Arnold, as he took the 
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neatly wrapped sheets of manuscript, and 
got up, pushing his chair back gently, 
‘‘T will do my best, my very best. I 
hope for the pleasantest of things.’’ 

‘¢ Besides—there is Jermayne—.’’ His 
eyes grew very tender. 


II. 


‘¢And so they have all refused it?’ 
It was Jermayne speaking ; Jermayne, the 
beloved sister of Fiorne//a’s author. She 
looked at Arnold wistfully, hoping he 
might acknowledge that there was still 
some one untried, some channel open. 

Arnold nodded, with pain in his eyes. 
‘* All, all. There is no one else, abso- 
lutely no one.’’ 

“Oh, it will kill him! It will kill 
him! My poor brother, poor Roland !’’ 
Her eyes grew dim and she looked into 
space. ‘‘Is there no way at all, no 
other way ?”’ 

‘* Yes, there is another way. And 
Roland shall live, if it depend on Fior- 
nella. You see, if the expenses are all 
guaranteed—almost any manager will 
take the piece. He risks nothing. The 
backer risks all that. Well—I will back 
it. 1 have twenty thousand dollars. 
That will put the piece on the boards. 
After that—who knows? It may be a 
great epoch-making triumph. I may,’’ 
he spoke as if he really believed it, 
‘make a fortune. And you a splendid 
fame. And Roland—why, the mere joy 
of it will be enough for him.’’ 

‘Oh, but you must not do this. 
Think, all your fortune ‘cast upon one 
die. If the piece fails —”’ 

‘“‘T am a beggar,’’ Arnold smiled, as 
if that prospect were sweetly pieasant. 
‘No, no, it is a very commonplace mat- 
ter. It is just as if I were buying rail- 
way stocks. I may win, or I may not. 
No one knows. To-morrow I might 
have speculated it all away on Wall 
Street. Instead, Ishall stage Frornedla.”’ 
He spoke, this splendid young liar, as if 
he had always had the Wall Street fever 
in his bones. Whereas, he had never 
But what will a young man not do 
for a girl like Jermayne. 

“« Yes,’’ he went on eagerly, ‘‘ Roland 
shall get well from very joy. You shall 
play Fiornella, and Fiornedla shall suc- 
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ceed! See, I stake my word upon it. 
Now, go and tell Roland that Weekman 
has decided to put /iorned/a in rehearsal, 
and that he agrees to the stipulation 
about your playing the title rdle. It is 
a lie that the angels will forgive you. 
Good-bye, Fiornella mia!” 

Jermayne’s eyes got very dim. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
she said, chokingly, ‘‘how shall we 
ever —.”’ 

But Arnold kissed her fingers lightly 
and left her. 


III. 


The curtain went down upon the clos- 
ing scene of Fiornel/la, but the tumult of 
applause would not down. It never lulled 
at all, until Jermayne, flushed still from 
her great finale, appeared and bowed, 
looking like a sweet and gracious queen. 
And then the storm broke out anew, and 
there were cries, mingling finally into 
one compact call of ‘* Author, author !”’ 

Has there ever been a more touching 
scene, I wonder, than that of Roland 
Stamford, lying at full length in an inva- 
lid’s chair, being wheeled to the centre 
of the stage by that beautiful Fvornella? 
The crimson on his cheeks was very 
sharply defined against his whiteness, and 
he looked beautiful—beautiful as Death. 
He spoke at last, and the silence out in 
front was almost an agony. ‘‘ You are 
very kind,’’ he said; ‘‘I thank you. 
This—is what I have lived for.’ Then 
his head sank down, and faintness came 
upon him. 

Fiornella was a success! A magnificent 
triumph! Who, with that thunderous 
applause still ringing in his ears, could 
doubt it? And yet, as each auditor went 
away, he looked at the other, guiltily, 
and as if he were ashamed. 

As for Roland, when he was safe in 
his home again, he held quite a reception 
about his little bed. There were many 
great men there, men whose names we 
read of in the personal columns of the 
dailies. And, of course, Weekman was 
there, and Arnold, and Jermayne. Rol- 
and looked, oh, so happy! He talked 
brightly, brilliantly; the young genius 
was at his best. The others listened and 
laughed and made the boy forget his 
sickness and everything but success. 
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Only, from time to time, they exchanged 
furtive glances. And when they went 
away, each, as he shook hands with 
Roland, and then with Arnold, looked 
as if he had done something unworthy. 

‘¢Qh,’’ said Roland, when he was 
alone with Jermayne and Arnold, ‘this 
is beautiful! Life, how glorious you are! 
Oh, you doubters! Did I not tell you 
of this, long ago? And see—it has 
come to pass!’’ He turned, smiling, to 
his pillows, and passed into slumber. 

The doubters looked at each other, and 
the laugh died away from their faces. 

Iv. 

It was ten days after the night of 
Fiornella’s success. In Roland’s little 
room it was quite still. Outside, the 
sun was going down in salmon-hued splen- 
dor. In the outer room were Arnold 
and Jermayne, and sadness was upon 
both their faces. 

The door of Roland’s room opened 
gently, and the doctor issued. 

‘¢ Well ?’’ said Jermayne. 

“« Can he live?’’ asked Arnold. 

‘*He cannot live two hours.’’ The 
doctor spoke softly, fearing to wound. 
But there was no hope in his decision. 
He left nothing, nothing to cling to. 
‘IT have done my best,’’ he went on, 
‘<but he isebbing away. There is noth- 
ing to bedone.’’ He passed out, leaving 
Jermayne and Arnold to their sadness. 

And so it had all availed nothing! 
Every day the reports from the theatre 
had been brought to the invalid’s couch, 
the criticisms had been read to him, the 
short paragraphs shown him. The doctor 
had told them that the only hope was in 
keeping him cheerful and happy. Well, 
they had done that, at all cost, and now— 

Arnold thought a little bitterly of the 
uselessness of it all. What a magnificent 
effort it had been! How well the mock- 
ery had been kept up! Only to keep 
Roland in happy content with success, 
that had been the end of all; that had 
succeeded, but— 

‘© As literature,’’ Arnold was reflect- 
ing, ‘* Fiornella was beautiful, majestic. 
As a drama, it wes impossible, because of 
its very beauty and strength. We can’t 
stand genius on the stage ; we are grown 
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domestic, even in art, and we worship the 
commonplace. iorned/a was anything 
but commonplace, and therefore predes- 
tined to fail. But there are ways and 
means known to the wily men of the 
‘ profession’ by which a failure may ap- 
pear, for a little while, to be a success. 
The magic wand is composed of bank- 
notes. Judicious ‘ paper,’ a clever press 
agent, and a potent wand: these will 
keep any play afloat for awhile. It is so 
easy to get a ‘house’ on a first night! 
And. newspaper columns may be bought 
at no unattainable figures. Critics are 
amenable to good wine. But—it cer- 
tainly takes money. It—has— taken 
money.”’ 

Still musing in bitterness, Arnold went 
into the next room. Jermayne was there 
before him, at Roland’s side. Roland 
was already growing unconscious. How 
beautiful he looked. Heaven could 
hardly have much greater joy for him 
than the ecstasy that set upon his face 
transfigured. His eyes wandered about 
the room. They rested finally upon Jer- 
mayne and Arnold. ‘‘Ah,’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘*you must bid me good-bye, 
you two, I am going — away. But I 
am quite happy to go, now that Fior- 
nella is making aname for me. Oh, the 
sweetness of that success. Yes, I think, 
up above, I shall have a theatre and they 
shall always play Fiorne//a. Though, of 


course, we must wait until you come,. 


Jermayne. And I hope that will be a 
long way off. I can wait a very long 
time for you. Well, I must say good- 
bye. I hear the call-boy. 

“It will soon be my—cue, and I will 
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Give me 
your hands—both of you. So.’’ He laid 
Jermayne’s right within Arnold’s right, 


have to—go on—up above. 


and smiled up at them both. ‘It is so, 
is it not? I have always wanted that, 
also, and I have got it. How good God 
is! I have everything—everything to 
make me the most happy creature. And 
now—will you—both—kiss me ?”’ 

They stooped down and touched their 
lips lightly to his. Then, in another 
instant, a slight trembling came over 
Roland’s form, a faint sigh came from 
between his lips, and—it was the end. 
But there remained upon his face such a 
smile, such a look of perfect peace and 
happiness, as made you feel that death 
was very gentle with him and loved him, 
as all had always done. 

All the bitterness had gone from Ar- 
nold. ‘‘To have seen that perfect hap- 
piness,’’ he said, half to himself, half 
to Jermayne, ‘‘it was worth twice as 
much.”’ 

Jermayne looked up through her tears. 
‘* Ts it all—gone ?”’ she asked, very softly, 
as if the dead might yet hear. 

‘Every penny of it.’’ He spoke 
cheerfully, as if he were glad that he 
were rid of that paltry wealth. 

‘¢ And you are a beggar ?”’ 


‘«H’m—yes. But—’’ 
““ Well?’ 
‘¢T have you.’’ He drew her to him 


and kissed her tear-wet eyes. ‘‘Besides,’’ 
he went on, proudly, ‘‘ we are both 
young. We have Youth and Love, and 
Happiness is with us.’’ His eyes rested 
upon Roland’s smile. 

Joseph Percival Pollard. 
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SISTER VERONICA. 


I. 

HE hour was between daylight and 
dark. Sister Caterina hurried 
down the stone steps with her 

earthen jug, to draw the water before the 
pell should ring for vespers. The spring 
was in a marble basin, rudely carved, 
with grass and weeds growing in the 
crevices. The water slipped over, like a 
tongue of silver, from the mouth of a 
huge gargoyle. Sister Caterina liked to 
hear the deep gurgle as the water filled 
her jar. It was a heavy load to lift, 
when full, but the nun, having been a 
Castilian country wench before she took 
the veil, was as strong asahorse. She 
walked steadily up the steps, planting 
one broad foot after the other. Through 
a long passage, where narrow slits ad- 
mitted little light to pierce the gloom, 
was the usual way in which to reach the 
kitchens. Sister Caterina chose an out- 
side path, a little earthen track among 
the rocks, for the convent stood on the 
side of a wooded mountain. The air 
was growing chill since the sun had set, 
and the fire, licking around the logs on 
the broad kitchen hearth, made a pleas- 
ant picture through the open door. A 
black-robed figure moved across the light 
and was merged in the darkness beyond. 

‘- Here, Sister Dosia, is the water. I 
will set, it down by the door.’’ 

‘*You need not run away and shirk 
the work, Sister Caterina. Pare ‘he 
potatoes, while I put on the water ‘o 
boil. That will be so much done before 
vespers. The Madonna help us! All 
.the work is laid on the willing backs in 
this place.’’ 

‘‘Tt is not my business to do all that 
it does not please you to do, Sister Dosia. 
One would think you had been a fine 
lady.”’ 

‘No one would make that mistake 
about you, Sister Caterina.’’ 

‘Indeed, we were better respected 
than ever your family was. My grand- 
father used to wear a blue coat on Sun- 
days, with a —’’ 


*«©Oh, we've heard all that; but I 
think he wore a brown coat on week 
days, and that was his skin.’’ 

‘« That’s a brazen lie.’’ 

Here the chime of bells rang out, so 
high above their heads, that it sounded 
far away as it would in the valley below. 
Both the nuns fell on their knees. Sister 
Caterina moved a little distance, so that 
after she recited the office, she might 
slip away before Sister Dosia’s remon- 
strances reached her. This time, she 
hurried through the long passage, stum- 
bling up the short ascents in her heavy 
way, and passing without a glance the 
mural paintings of saints and angels, 
standing stiffly in their blue and red 
robes. r 

«« Ave Maria, specula sine macula, ora 
pro nobis !’’ she mumbled hastily, as she 
dipped a bow to the Virgin’s shrine, with 
its ever-flaming lamp. Close by was the 
door of the cell she occupied with 
another of the sisterhood. 

“‘T’ll give Sister Veronica a call to 
rouse her from her devotions,’’ she said 
to herself, as she opened the heavy oaken 
portal, with grating and clamps of iron. 
The door swung to noisily, but Sister 
Veronica did not stir. She was kneeling 
where all tie light from the little window 
fell upon her. Her head was thrown 
back and her eyes were closed. Sister 
Caterina drew nearer. There-was no 
doubt about it, she was smiling and mur- 
muring inaudible words. 

‘¢ Sister Veronica !’’ 

The murmuring ceased, the smile 
faded, but the eyes remained shut. 

‘< Sister Veronica, we must march to 
the chapel. Don’t you know what you’re 
about ?’’ 

Sister Veronica breathed a long sigh 
and rose to her feet, steadying herself by 
the arm of her companion, who stood 
like a rock, eyeing her curiously. 

‘‘ Hurry along,’’ she said, ** you must 
sit with them that sing the mass to- 
night.’’ 

Sister Veronica mutely obeyed, feeling 
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her way like a blind person along the 
corridor. As soon as she had gone the 
other hastened to the prie-dieu. On the 
oaken top, like a winding, glittering 
rivulet, lay a long chain of golden fila- 
gree. Sister Caterina eagerly seized it 
and held it to the light. It was a rosary. 
The paternosters, each composed of a 
deep glinting ruby and little dark beads 
of the same precious stone, forming the 
«Ave Marias,’’ were connected by the 
elaborately wrought golden links. At- 
tached to these was a short chain with a 
large cross, delicate as fern, set with five 
rubies of remarkable size. But what 
most astonished the curious sister, was 
that the whole rosary breathed an in- 
effable perfume, such as might float over 
the fields of Paradise. 

‘“*Holy Saint Agnes, but she must 
have been a Duchess at the least !’’ ex- 
claimed the envious sister, reluctantly 
letting the precious bauble slip from her 
coarse fingers to its resting-place. ‘‘And 
we sleep together and eat from the same 
plate. Weare poor sisters of the same 
order, and I have as good a right to the 


gold and jewels of the New Jerusalem 


as she has, every bit. My fine lady, I 
will wear the ruby rosary to-night, and 
you may think the devil has carried it 
off.’ 

So saying, the sister threw the long 
chain twice around her neck, concealing 
it well in the folds of her robe, and has- 
tened to join the procession of the sis- 
terhood, already filing to a solemn chant 
into the chapel. There was a mass to be 
said for the soul of Margarita, Duchess 
of Ferrara, who had died in her long 
imprisonment by the cruel Duke, her 
husband. 

‘¢It’s as cold as a burial vault,’’ mut- 
tered Sister Caterina to her neighbor, 
Sister Anastasia. ‘‘I feel numb all 
over.’” 

In spite of human weakness and frailty, 
the ‘*Gloria in Excelsis’’ rose and fell 
in a tide of harmony. From her lowly 
position, Sister Caterina had a good view 
over the entire interior. She knew 
every uneven tile, every. sculptured fig- 
ure, having scrubbed the floor for years. 
She knew the picture, the picture of ‘* The 
Last Judgment in the Apse,’’ and where 
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a martin’s nest hung over the great rose 
window. She knew where Sister Veron- 
ica sat in the choir, and* involuntarily 
clasped the ruby cross, hidden in her 
robe. But to-night, the strange effect of 
the church bewildered her. The candle 
rays on the high altar, in their misty 
circle of radiance, were crossed by more 
brilliant streaks, rose, violet, and yellow 
streaming from the stained windows. 

‘¢Can the moonlight do that,’’ won- 
dered the nun, a dread seizing her stout 
heart, ‘‘ or is it the air on fire ?’’ 

Stranger still was the aspect of the 
once decorous sisterhood. Many had 
suddenly begun to posture and dance; 
some were lying in Bacchante attitudes, 
asleep on the floor; above them, on the 
clouds of incense, upborne by the music 
of the sanctus, knelt a company of white- 
robed figures, praying and beseeching 
with gestures of mute reverence and over- 
whelming woe. Before the rail of the 
sanctuary a chasm had opened, from 
which an icy wind, noisome in odor, 
swept over the floor, chilling like the 
cut of a keen sword the kneeling figure 
of Sister Caterina. If she could she 
would have risen and fled, but torturing 
pains in her limbs prevented her from 
moving. Some thought+of Veronica, 
and what might be happening to her, 
crossed her troubled mind, and she 
looked toward the choir. The peaceful 
notes of the ‘* Dona Nobis Pacem ’’ were 
dying on the airlike fading hues of sun- 
set. One of the noble figures of the 
ministers of grace stood beside Veronica, 
singing from the same book. Her robe 
had changed to white, or rather the 
pearly gray of a cloud in shadow; she 
looked upward, as though she beheld a 
wondrous spectacle ; the pain-bound sis- 
ter could not see. Caterina seemed. 
slipping, ever slipping down a dark and 
dangerous declivity. The chain strangled 
her. ‘Taking it from her neck, she flung 
it at Veronica. ‘Curse you.’? She 
cried, and fell head long. 

When she regained consciousness, Sis- 
ter Anastasia was shaking her arm some- 
what roughly. 

‘‘ What is the matter with you, Sister 
Caterina? The sisters are leaving the 
church, and the Mother will see you in a 
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moment. Come, now, get up; have you 
been drinking ?)’ 

‘¢T am ili,’’ said Caterina, in a weak 
voice. ‘* Take me to the cell.’’ 

The two sisters left the church by a 
side door, Sister Caterina leaning heavily 
on the frail and aged form of Sister 
Anastasia. 

Il. 

The moon rose toward midnight, 
making a play of light and shade in the 
dark cell. Sister Caterina ceased moan- 
ing, to look at the luminous patches on 
the wall. Veronica, sitting on the edge 
of the pallet, unloosed the grip of the 
large fingers and slipped her soft hand 
into hers. 

«¢ And now, Sister Caterina,’’ she said, 
each ‘syllable musical as the high-born 
Tuscans speak their language, ‘‘ could 
you sleep a little, while I say my nightly 
devotions ?’’ 

The sufferer did not reply. After 
waiting for an answer, Sister Veronica 
lightly rose and moved to the prie-dieu. 
A groan from the pallet followed her. 

‘What is it, dear Sister?’’ said Ver- 
onica, coming back to the nun’s side. 

‘<The rosary,’’ said Sister Caterina ; 
‘‘you dropped it in the church as you 
passed.’” 

A spasm of pain rolled her heavy frame 
toward the wall. 

“*T will go get it,’’ said Veronica, 
looking troubled. Her tall, dark figure 
glided from the cell. Caterina neither 
moved nor stirred. She felt relief at 
the absence of her gentle nurse. 

Outside the convent the moon illu- 
mined an ocean of sky. Long, delicate 
cloud-rifts appeared as the blessed isles 
in the vast profound. Veronica paused 
on her way to gaze upward. At night, 
as a child turns from play to its mother’s 
arms, we seek the presence of God.. 

*€ Veronica !’’ 
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The nun felt the accustomed thrill of 
fear, the high-strung ecstasy of joy. She 
knelt, clasping her hands over her face. 
Her guardian angel, for it was he who 
spoke, stood on the earth beside her. 
Whiter than the moonlight, his raiment 
still held threads of the heavenly’ gold, 
fast disappearing in the atmosphere of 
earth. The departing shimmer of his 
garment could not alter the divinity of 
his mien, for about him shone the calm 
glory of eternal youth. He raised 
Veronica, giving her strength and-cour- 
age. 

‘« Stay with me, Theodore,’’ she said, 
‘«stay with me ever.’’ 

‘‘T am with you,’’ he said, smiling. 
‘« To-night I come with three commands. 
Pray for Caterina that she may be loosed 
from pain; why should she suffer who 
has no soul to free? Pray for the Duke 
of Ferrara, whose judgment approaches 
unless he repent; and ask for yourself a 
slow, consuming sickness, that shall win 
the hearts of all your enemies.’’ 

The eyes of Veronica shone like stars. 
Hand in hand with Theodore she entered 
the church. By the light of his pres- 
ence the golden rosary could easily be 
seen, lying at the foot of the altar. As 
Veronica raised it, and pressed it against 
her lips, the pains departed from Cate- 
rina, who smiled at her fears; in the 
distant city, the Duke of Ferrara, struck 
with remorse, left the banquet to seek 
his oratory, while Veronica, praying ex- 
ceeding earnestly for pain and weakness, 
fell suddenly on peaceful sleep, for the 
will was accounted as the deed. 

The rosary lies in her coffin, and from 
the parchment leaf, whereon is inscribed 
her legend, the nuns aver that a Heav- 
enly fragrance is ever distilled ; to the 
purified sense, a palpable odor of sanc- 
tity. 

Miss A, B, Hawley. 
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EAN on me, father. I am stronger 
L than you, I think. 

‘¢Yes, Muriel.’’ There was the 
echo of a suppressed sigh in the old 
man’s voice. ‘‘ I’ve always leaned, daugh- 
ter, always reached out for a support, 
but it is hard for you, child; the young 
tree needs its strength, the clinging vine 
should not drink its sap and vigor.’’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, father. You are gloomy 
and sensitive to-day,’’ the daughter re- 
plied, cheerfully. ‘‘See, here is our 
favorite seat in the park quite empty.” 
She led him forward through the pleas- 
ant paths of the park, past the tall white 
fountains adorned with cupids, holding 
lilies, from which gushed cool streams 
dripping into the basin beneath with a 
sound of refreshing coolness after the 
heat of the day. 

‘¢ See, father, love refreshes after the 
heat, and the burdens of life,’’ Muriel 
cried, pointing to the images with a 
smile. ‘‘ Love offers us the lilies and 
the cooling streams, that we faint not, 
so my love shall be your solace and 
strength in your declining years.’’ 

He turned his eyes fondly upon her, 
returning gratefully the smile which lit 
her noble face and large thoughtful eyes, 
leaning a trifle more heavily upon her 
strong arm, as if tacitly accepting the 
support her love so freely offered. 

They took the vacant seat and looked 
out toward the sunset. On one side lay 
the busy town with its towering spires, 
its tall factory chimneys, its rows upon 
rows of trees so densely green that the 
houses could only peep out from among 
them. On the right a chain of hills, 
veiled with a thin purplish haze; a small 
lake lay between these and the town, and 
off toward the setting sun another lay, 
catching the long rays of descending 
light and reflecting them in a mass of 
pinkish color. 

Muriel clasped her hands in rapture. 
This prospect was her delight, and she 
drank in its beauties day after day, rest- 
ing her tired soul after the prosaic duties 
which the days brought her. 
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‘‘Could we be fed and clothed with 
beauty, how little of need there would 
be in the world,’’ remarked the old man. 
‘¢ The Creator has furnished enough and 
to spare.’’ 

‘* Had sin never come we might have 
been,’’ Muriel replied. ‘‘ Harmony is 
beauty, and with all nature in harmony 
with itself, mankind in harmony with 
nature and its Creator, all this endless 
struggle for the support of the life tem- 
poral need not have been. We should 
have been fed and clothed as the lilies 
grow, with ample time for the develop- 
ment of soul and spirit, the time which 
is now absorbed in the struggle for tem- 
poral existence alone.”’ 

*¢ Yes, child,’’ the old man leaned on 
his cane with an eager, wistful look in 
his faded eyes. ‘‘It brings up the old 
question when we see the thousands of 
human beings who struggle and toil year 
after year, in pain-racked, unequal 
bodies, for the fare means of sustaining 
life. Then another class who work on a 
higher plane, meeting failure more often 
than success, hope dancing on just before 
them, luring them on to fresh effort and 
—fresh failure. Is it worth the toil and 
pain, Muriel? My life for instance— 
success ever flitting on just before me— 
shadowy thoughts which I cannot express 
mocking me like a will-o-the-wisp. <A 
thin veil between me and the realm of 
ideas which would bring me fame and 
benefit the world, and I a failure. Yes, 
a failure, Muriel. Almost an inventor, 
yet not quite; almost an author, yet 
lacking the faculty of painting my thought 
in suitable words. When I think of what 
I should be, a power in the world and a 
blessing to humanity, my soul mounts 
up toward God; when I realize what I 
am, I sink back humbled—a failure. Is 
life worth living for me?’’ 

‘« Yes, father, it is,’’ answered Muriel 
firmly. ‘‘ When we live the highest life 
that God has fitted us for we have an- 
swered the end of our existence. The 
humble gray thread in the Persian loom 
may feel itself a failure because it is not 
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woven into the striking figure in the car- 
pet, but its place is just as important in 
the design—there would be no symmetry 
in the pattern without the background— 
so we have our place in God’s design, 
and if we fill it to the best of our knowl- 
edge we have not failed.’’ 

‘¢It is a mystery,’’ the old man shook 
his head sadly, yet with a certain degree 
of comfort in her words. ‘If I could 
feel that I had given souls an uplift, had 
helped my fellows to a higher plane, I 
should feel better satisfied with myself, 
and why God should have given me 
capacities that I cannot use is a mystery 
which I cannot solve.’’ 

‘¢ We must not say why,”’ cried Muriel, 
earnestly, ‘‘It is an uncanny word and 
leads to all doubt and darkness. The 
one word ‘trust,’ is worth a thousand 
‘why’s.’ Trusting that He has given 
each of us the very best equipment for 
our need, we can go on and use the gift 
we have for His glory ‘and our own 
development. Your life is not a failure, 
my father—you have honored God 
through a pure and noble life, you 
have —’’ 

She stopped abruptly as a stanger came 
pacing down the gravelled walk, his head 
bent, his hands crossed behind him ina 
thoughtful attitude. He glanced casually 
at the old man and his daughter as he 
passed; then some subtle attraction 
seemed to draw him toward them, he 
paused, then touched his hat respectfully. 

The old man straightened up, bowing 
courteously and saying with the garru- 
lous freedom of old age, ‘‘ Will you be 
seated, sir, there is plenty of room. My 
daughter and I were admiring the sun- 
sex.” 

The stranger accepted the offered 
courtesy with thanks andasmile. ‘A 
scene of wonderful beauty, sir. Those 
colors as reflected in the waters, are rare, 
indeed.’”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps you are an artist,’’ the old 
gentleman said, with a hint of inquiry. 

‘¢ Hardly that, though I have a fair 
gift as a copyist. I can follow the 
thought of another, but as an originator, 
Iam a failure.’”” The old man looked 
at him curiously, as his words fitted into 
the. previous conversation so aptly, and 
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Muriel glanced at him also, somewhat 
slyly. : 

**So you, too, have felt the sorrow of 
striving without reward, of aiming high 
only to feel the bitter pain of defeat,’’ 
he stretched out his hand with a feeling 
of kinship to the stranger. 

‘** Yes, my life, short as it is, has seen 
more of pain than pleasure. I started 
out hoying to win fame as an author— 
an artist with pen rather than brush—but 
there, I am talking of myself—most un- 
interesting subject. Let us introduce 
something more entertaining.’’ 

He had a fine, attractive face, though 
one scarely knew just wherein the 
charm lay—whether in the dark eyes, 
which had an eager receptive look in 
them, or the winning smile, his lips part- 
ing over beautifully white, strong teeth. 
His forehead was high but it lacked 
breadth, and his expression was that of 
a person dissatisfied with himself. 

Muriel Halsey watched him curiously 
as, with ease and grace, he introduced 
other topics and made himself agreeable 
to his new acquaintance. 

There are some natures which seem 
born for each other—the qualities of 
one mind seem to fit into the grooves of 
another like the parts of perfect ma- 
chinery, so these two seemed to fit into 
each others need. 

A common experience created a bond 
of sympathy, and the old man had never 
talked better, and the younger man lis- 
tened with quiet astonishment as quaint 
thoughts and brilliant ideas found ex- 
pression in language, chaste, though 
simple and unstudied. A crafty, sinister 
look crept into the young man’s eyes as 
he listened—it was as if a mine of gold 
had been suddenly uncovered in his sight. 

‘« Why, sir, you should be an author,’’ 
he exclaimed at length, ‘‘ your ideas are 
what the times need. You should give 
them form and circulation, if you have 
not already done so.’’ 

‘© No, sir, I have not, though I con- 
fess that I have made the attempt—but I 
have not a taking style at command, and 
when my thoughts reach paper they fall 
flat and insipid from my pen. Style, sir, 
is the necessary setting for the gems of 
thought.’’ 
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“Very-true, sir. NowlIam all style,”’ 


4% speaking more to himself than to his 
.*"-.Corfipanion, ‘‘ but my jewels are merest 


paste. I, too, have played at authorship, 
but while I have a faculty of saying 
nothing in a very pretty and taking way, 
(as a very candid critic has kindly told 
me) the public has so far refused to buy 
my vacuities at a paying rate, and I am 
still an author with no immediate pros- 
pect of fame or money.”’ 

‘Still, I trust you will not become 
cynical or jealous of more successful 
workers,’’ Muriel said, gently, her dark 
eyes lifted to his face, dark now with the 
shadow of disappointed hopes. 

‘‘T am struggling against the incli- 
nation,’’ he replied. ‘‘I have the feel- 
ing that just beyond the Alps lies Italy, 
in other words, that with the experience 
I have had in the business routine and 
other lines of authorship, that I only 
need some special uplift toward a pop- 
ular line of thought to produce a work 
which will bring my Italy—success.”’ 

‘©Then keep on trying,”’ she replied. 
‘¢ Honest, pains-taking effort of itself will 
bring its reward, and some time you will 
strike the keynote which will throw the 
doors of success wide open to you.”’ 

The young man eagerly accepted the 
old man’s informal invitation to visit him 
at his home—a most injudicious invita- 
tion, certainly, for a man who had one 
precious ewe lamb to guard. 

He knew nothing of the stranger ex- 
cept that his name was Paul Dayton, and 
that he was singularly congenial, but 
Grant Halsey had never been a cautious, 
worldly-wise man, and his instincts had 
thus far played him no serious tricks of 

deception. 
_ It was a tiny cottage in which the Hal- 
seys lived—brown and gable-roofed, with 
woodbine twining about its angles luxu- 
riantly, and brightening the dull gray ot 
the weather-beaten clapboards. The 
furnishing of the cottage was simple in 
the extreme, yet good taste had made the 
most of every trifle, disposing each small 
detail with such grace that the grimness 
of poverty was covered with artistic skill. 

The little mantel glowed with flowers 
of Muriel’s raising, her favorite recre- 
ation : roses and drooping lilies filled the 


vases while long ivy vines were looped 
from one to the other in a tangle of lux- 
uriant, graceful green, while the products 
of wood and field filled in chinks and 
corners which would otherwise have been 
bare. Mr. Halsey’s arm chair was the 
most expensive article in the room in 
which guests were entertained, and this 
was growing old. ‘There were frayed 
ends of gimp appearing at various points, 
and the arms had a faded, apologetic 
look as if saying to Muriel, the care- 
taker, ‘‘ forgive me, but I’m growing old 
—I would help it if I could,’’ which was. 
quite touching in an inanimate way. The 
small téte-a-téte, covered with the one 
bright dress of Muriel’s girlhood, and 
which had proved too garish for her quiet 
taste, was of home manufacture a simple 
homelike thing with fat pillows ever in- 
viting one to rest. 

Paul Dayton accepted the invitation 
given him with alacrity, and evening after 
evening found him at the little cottage, 
talking eagerly with the old man, drawing 
him out with question and suggestion, 
uncovering rich stores of thought which 
were a surprise even to their possessor. 

The mind of the younger man seemed: 
to act upon him like an electric current, 
quickening and bringing into activity-- 
every faculty of his intellect, an emery 
wheel on which his thought took on 
keen edge, and all the time the young 
man listened eagerly with keen, retentive 
mind fully absorbed in his object. 

‘¢He will make my fortune,’’ he said 
to himself, exultingly, as he returned to: 
his den after an evening of unusally bril- 
liant results. 

Conscience, that old-fashioned mentor, 
whose voice will persist in being heard 
even in this bustling age, whispered in 
his ear, ‘‘ Is it right ?”’ 

‘‘Of course it is right,’’ he assured 
himself impatiently. ‘‘It is a shame to 
have such a wealth of material lost for 
lack of a suitable expression. Beyond 
the Alps lies Italy—I have had my Alps, 
now for Italy.’’ 

This den had none of the features 
which made the cottage so pleasing in 
its poverty — four square walls, dingy 
with smoke and neglect, and ornamented 
only with wood cuts of prominent au- 
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thors ; a weather-beaten desk at which 
Dayton was seated, scratching off page 
after page of manuscript with feverish, 
zealous energy ; a leather-covered chair 
which made no apology for its worn con- 
dition, and a table strewn with papers. 

Cigar ashes littered the floor, and an 
old coat and battered hat occupied one 
corner—was it strange that high thoughts 
were not born in such a place? 

There comes a passage in the lives of 
the most of people, when the worst ele- 
ments of character are brought to the 
surface—a crucial test, weighing the soul 
in the balance of right and wrong. 
Such an hour had come to Paul Day- 
ton. 

He had ‘been so long conscious that 
there was a fatal lack in his literary work 
—that it was merely a pleasing frame- 
work of language without a soul—the 
ability to say much without having any- 
thing to say of consequence to the world, 
that this old man with his richly-stored 
mind presented a fearful temptation. 

A gold mine unworked—diamonds 
lying loose on common ground could 
not have been more so, and he resolutely 
refused to listen to the warning voice of 
conscience. 

“He saw himself the author of a suc- 
cessful book, the height of his long-cher- 
ished ambition realized and the vision 
eclipsed, for the time at least, his better 
qualities. 

Muriel had at first been well pleased 
with the young man’s visits. She had 
fancied him from the first with the inno- 
cent fancy of a young girl whose ac- 
quaintance with gentlemen of her own 
age was limited; quite naturally, too, 
she at first supposed herself to be the 
attraction which brought him so fre- 
quently to the cottage, and there were 
roses in her belt and maidenly conscious- 
ness in her manner as she met him at the 
door, but to this Dayton was quite blind 
in the intentness of his purpose. : 

It dawned upon her at length that, 
whatever his object in coming might be, 
she was not that object, and she began 
to watch him, to analyze his eager, crit- 
ical attention to her father’s conversa- 
tion, his evident effort to draw him out 
on certain lines of thought, watching 


all the time with that keen, Ye 
look as if he were committing it? 
memory. 

She noted with surprise that there was 
little of the respect that the young 
instinctively pay the aged—if her father 
dropped his cane his young guest, self- 
absorbed, made no ready spring to re- 
store it to his hand; if they walked his 
arm was rarely offered to sustain the 
feebler steps, and one day the truth 
flashed upon her. 

How she despised him, as link after 
link in the chain of evidence which her 
intuition had wrought against him, pre- 
sented itself to her mind. 

‘He is a thief,’’ she said to herself, 
indignantly. ‘*He makes my father’s 
intellect the cat’s-paw with which to rake 
his own chestnuts out of the fire.’’ 

Her wrath burned hotly all day, still 
she dreaded to tell her father her sus- 
picions, for he had become much 
attached to the young man, and it hurt 
her to disturb his faith in him, the trust 
which was so childlike in its simplicity. 

She did not meet him at the door that 
evening. She could not without show- 
ing her heart in her expressive face, and 
excusing herself upon some culinary pre- 
text, she left her father alone to entertain 
his guest. 

Paul Dayton looked about him inquir- 
ingly. He missed something from the 
little parlor, though scarcely conscious 
what it was. Muriel had formed so small 
a factor in his plans that he had not 
realized the pleasure her presence had 
really given him. 

‘“‘My daughter, sir, has stepped out 
upon some household errand,’’ said Mr. 
Halsey, apologetically, as Dayton drop- 
ped into his accustomed seat. He did 
not enter into his feast of thought with 
the usual relish ; he missed a graceful fig- 
ure in the low chair at the window, the 
fine head with its crown of silken brown 
hair, the full brown eyes which some 
times met his with a sparkle of appreci- 
ation, the ring of low, sweet laughter 
when he made a witty remark, and 
though he had thought little enough of 
it when he had it, he missed it sorely 
when it was absent. 


The newsboy brought the evening 
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paper,.and after her task was done 
Muriel glanced over its pages, her mind 
still filled with bitter distrust of Dayton. 

An article caught her eye, taken from 
an exchange and signed with the name 
which had so large a share in her thoughts. 
She read it carefully and her suspicions 
were confirmed. 

How well she remembered the evening 
when her father had uttered the senti- 
ments there expressed. The grace of 
style was added, but the thought, the 
kernel inside the shell of expression was 
Grant Halsey’s, entire and unaltered. 

The voices reached her ear, now in 
droming undertones, again in interested 
debate. The old man had complained 
that day of feeling unnaturally torpid and 
weary, and as the conversation lagged 
at times the visitor left early. 

It was a glorious moonlight night, and 
no sound broke the stillness save the 
chorus of evening insects with their busy 
chir-r-r among the trees and grasses, and 
Dayton walked on quite absorbed in 
his own thoughts. 

His book was nearly done now. A 
few last touches and it would be ready 
for examination, for he had been diligent. 

He was arranging the final climax in 
his mind, when he perceived a form in 
the pathway, barring his progress. It 
was Muriel, and he raised his hat cour- 
teously. ‘ 

‘¢ You are out admiring the moonlight, 
I suppose. It zs glorious.’’ 

‘IT did not come out to discuss the 
moonlight with you, Mr. Dayton,’’ she 
said, coldly and cuttingly. ‘‘I have 
something more substantial to say to you. 
What excuse have you as an honorable 
man for drawing out my father’s choice 
thoughts and making use of them as 
your own ?”’ 

The young man stood for a few shame- 
faced moments in guilty silence. ‘‘ How 
do you know that I have?’’ he asked at 
length. ‘*‘ You seem to jump at a con- 
clusion rather hastily.’ 

‘‘T had not far to jump,”’ she replied, 
scornfully. ‘‘ There is the proof of my 
accusation. This article, signed with 
your name, shows that you have fast- 
ened on my father, and like a vampire 
you have been sucking his intellectual 
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blood for your own fattening. I have 
suspected you, sir. I have distrusted the 
interest you took in our humble cottage, 
and suspicion is proved to be certainity. 
Have you a conscience? Is there no 
sense of right and wrong in your nature ?”’ 

‘‘He was making no use of his pow- 
ers,’’ he stammered at length, in miser- 
able apology. 

‘*If we had wealth stored away, of 
which we were making no visible use, 
would you be justified in stealing in, 
under the guise of friendship, and pick- 
ing our pockets of silver and gold ?”’ 

‘*No, no, do not, I beg of you, place 
me on sucha contemptible footing. I 
admired your father’s intellect—I loved 
to hear him talk, and I have simply ab- 
sorbed his thought and made it my own.’’ 

‘Giving him due credit, of course, 
in this usconscious collaboration,’’ she 
suggested, sarcastically. She saw no re- 
pentance or conception of the mean 
nature of his deed. 

‘*T have not, but—I will—if he re- 
quires it.’’ His golden dreams were 
turning ash color. He did not wish to 
share success with any one, least of all 
an aged obscure man, whose name would 
add no glory to his own. 

‘‘ His requirements are not in ques- 
tion, sir. You know well his humble, 
generous nature requires even less than 
justice; it is whether your own moral 
nature will be content to do an injustice 
so flagrant.’’ ‘ 

‘« What is it you wish ?’’ he asked, sul- 
lenly. 

‘*Nothing,’’ she answered, angrily. 
‘*T wish nothing, Paul Dryton, except 
to tell you that I have found you out. 
Having done that I leave you to make 
restitution in your own way. That way 
will show the manner of man you are.”’ 

She swept past him, holdlng back her 
skirts as if fearful of a contaminating 
touch, and going to the house without 
one backward look. 

She heard her father’ groan in the 
night, and throwing on a night wrapper, 
hastened to his bedside. 

‘¢T’ve had a stroke, child,’’ hesaid in 
a strange, gasping tone. ‘‘I am help- 
less, and my heart feels cold and dead 
within me.”’ 
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Sad days and nights followed on in 
the little house. As-tenderly as a mother 
watches her suffering infant, Muriel cared 
for the helpless old man, showing how 
strong, how loving she was, as never be- 
fore. 

A week passed before Paul Dayton 
came again to the cottage, and then he 
was shocked at the change in his aged 
friend. He had recovered somewhat 
from the first shock, and his mind was 
clear though so weak in body, and 
he welcomed the visitor warmly. Muriel 
slippled away. An hour later she slip- 
ped in quietly and found her father sup- 
ported on Dayton’s strong arm, his face 
radiant with joy. 

«¢ T have not quite failed, Muriel, I have 
helped another toward the goal which I 
have missed,’’ he said, feebly but joyfully. 
‘¢ Paul Dayton tells me he has written a 
work founded upon the conversations we 
have held together, a work which will 
represent me and my thought. Rejoice 


with me, Muriel, that at last I have done 
some service to my generation.”’ 
‘¢ But, father, are you willing to make a 


gift of your ideas to another ?’’ Muriel 
cried, in astonished pain. 

‘« No, no, he shall not. He shall share 
fully in every benefit, every honor the 
work brings us. I have already shown it to 
one high in authority who prophesies great 
things for it, and my dearest hope to-day 
is, that my dear teacher in thought may 
live to see his success and mine,’’ Day- 
ton cried, eagerly. 

‘«¢ You must read it tome before I go,’’ 
Mr. Halsey said, his feeble hands tremb- 
ling with eagerness. ‘* Come to-morrow. 
Life is uncertain. I feel each day— 
Muriel, child, do not grieve so,’’ the 
young girl had turned away, her frame 
trembling with suppressed sobs. ‘‘ I was 
about to say that what is done we are 
sure of, while the undone is never a cer- 
tainty.”’ 

Dayton came the following day and 
read his work aloud. His voice was 
clear, and he read well, and the old 
man’s eyes sparkled with delight as he 
recognized his own ideas, dressed in a 
grace and beauty of expression which he 
could never have commanded, and woven 
in so skillfully that it was difficult to 
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draw the line between plagiarism and 
originality. 

Even Muriel was forced to admire, 
and she listened with breathless interest, 
though she could not yet overcome her 
feeling of distrust in the man who had 
done this thing. 

Her father had supplied the diamonds, 
Paul Dayton had mounted them in a 
proper setting, had been stimulated by 
them to a play of fancy and imagery 
which brought out their beauty marvel- 
ously. 

There was silence in the room when 
the last chapter was done, and tears 
stood in Grant Halsey’s faded eyes. 

‘« Have I pleased you, my teacher?’’ 
Dayton asked, with that nervous anxiety 
with which one awaits the verdict upon 
his work. 

‘‘T am more than pleased, my son. I 
have not lived in vain, since I have 
helped the birth throes of a work like 
that. It must do good for the truth is 
strong in it, and truth must prevail.’’ 

Dayton glanced at Muriel in mute 
questioning, and she bowed her head 
gravely. 

‘You have made the best possible use 
of the material,’’ she said, quietly. She 
was yet jealous of her father’s credit in 
the work and could not say ‘‘ your mate- 
rial,’’ in her punctilious honesty. He 
had thought more of Muriel since their 
encounter in the moonlit path, and from 
a rather plain young person to whom he 
had paid respect as the daughter of his 
host, she had come to be the embodi- 
ment of filial affection and of strictest 
integrity in his eyes, and he earnestly 
wished her approval. 

Several months passed by, a time of 
much watching and care for Muriel, of 
increasing weakness and decay in her 
father’s case. Death was coming with 
steady tramp-tramp-tramp, an_irresisti- 
ble force before which Muriel shrank with 
bitter pain. They had been so much to 
each other, those two, and orphanage 
seemed such a horror of loneliness. 

She was bending over him one day, 
brushing his white locks with gentle, 
caressing fingers, when Paul Dayton 
came in, his face bright with pleasure. 

‘‘Here it is; Mr. Halsey,’’ he ex- 
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claimed, joyfully. ‘‘See how well we 
look on the title page together, and the 
critics are saying the nicest things of 
us,’’ opening a volume bound in blue 
and gold, and pointing to the title 
page. 

The old man’s eyes filled with happy 
tears, as he said gently, looking up in 
Muriel’s face, ‘‘It is my legacy to you, 
my child, the name which may not prove 
altogether useless in the world’s great 
battle of right and wrong.’’ 

He looked. over the notices of the 
press which Dayton had brought, a 
pleased smile upon his worn face, and 
seemed brighter and stronger than he 
had for many days. 

‘Do you forgive me now,’’ Dayton 
asked, wistfully, as Muriel accompanied 
him to the door. 

‘< Yes, I forgive you,’’ she said simply, 
then with sudden heat, ‘‘ but I would 
never have forgiven you had you robbed 
him as you intended.”’ . 

‘‘T should never have forgiven myself. 


NEIN. 


I thank you, Muriel, for showing me 
myself in a true light. Muriel?’’ 

‘¢ What is it Paul?’’ 

‘«Will you be my life’s friend, to 
guard me from the unstable and selfish in 
myself, to solve life’s problems worthily, 
as in this case?’”’ 

“‘T will always be your friend, Paul.’’ 

‘<T mean the dearest, nearest friend a 
man can have,’’ he insisted. 

She blushed in answer, and held out her 
hand. He kissed it. reverently, tenderly ; 
pressed it to his heart, then turned away, 
and Muriel went back to the sick room, a 
smile of wondrous content upon her face. 

The old man had fallen asleep, the 
book hugged close to his breast, the book 
notices clasped in his thin fingers and a 
look of sweetest, most happy tears filled 
Muriel’s eyes as she watched him, thank- 
ing God in her heart that the last rays 
of his life’s setting sun were bright with 
joy and hope, that over the Alps of life 
he had reached Italy at last. 

Mrs. F. M. Howard. 


ESSA, darling, baby so sweet, 
Will you be my little wife some time? 
And she nodded her curly head to meet 
The kisses I gave her under the lime. 


‘« Fraulein, darling, lady so sweet, 
Will you be my wife at some early time? 
You used to kiss me, but now we meet 
Almost as strangers, under the lime. 


‘« When you were little your eyes said ‘ yes,’ 
Now you are grown—’”’ 
‘¢Ah! my tongue says ‘ nein,’ 
For I promised under the lime-tree, guess? 
Your son, who has long been a lover of mine.’’ 


Mary A. Denison. 





MISS BERTHA. 


_ Yesterday I loved, 
To-day I suffer, 
To-morrow I die; 
But I shall gladly, 
To-day and to-morrow, 
Think on yesterday.—From the German. 


ISS BERTHA SEATON drew her 
rocking-chair close to the table 
and sat down. Then she opened 

an Indian-grass basket in her lap, and 
took out some knitting needles and a ball 
of white worsted. In the bottom of the 
basket was a cutting from a newspaper. 
She pinned it carefully to the table cover 
and read the first lines aloud while she 
made a loop in the worsted and slipped 
it over one of the needles. 


“Cast on 11 stitches. Ist row: Knit 7, 
over twice, narrow, knit 2. 2drow: Thread 
over needle, purl 2 together, knit 2, purl 1, 
knit 7. Knit three rows plain.” 


As she leaned back in her chair and 
began the first of the three rows, the ball 
fell from her lap and rolled away over 
the carpet. She did not take the trouble 
to pull it towards her and pick it up. 
She folded her hands over the needles 
and began to think instead. It was just 
the time to sit and think. The clock on 
the mantel pointed to nine p. M. The 
heat from the fire beneath made Miss 
Bertha a little drowsy and sent the cat 
on the hearth to sleep. A faint tapping 
on the window told that it was raining, 
and that no one would be likely to lift 
the brass knocker on the cottage door 
that evening. In one hour she would 
hear her maid-servant passing through 
the hall on her way to bed, the ice clink- 
ing in the blue water-pitcher to be left in 
Miss Bertha’s room. Then Miss Bertha 
would rise, lock the front door, put the 
key under the mat, and so end another 
of those days which had grown to be so 
like one another that Miss Bertha never 
had to decide how she would pass them. 
It seemed to have been all planned for 
her long ago. She undertook her little 


duties as they came to her and never 
hurried. There was so much time for 
everything, and she had grown too old 
to feel impatient when she found an hour 
unoccupied. So, when the ball rolled 
off her lap, she let it lie and folded her 
hands over the needles. 

The clock, with a sharp metallic sound, 
chopped off the seconds as they passed ; 
but for Miss Bertha the time rolled back- 
ward. She was a young girl once more. 
She could not tell just when the changes 
in her life began. One after another 


of those who loved her had passed under 
the marble arch of the cemetery and so 
away ; but the deaths had been far apart, 


and she had grown used to one sorrow 
before she was called upon to bear 
another. It was only when she was left 
quite alone and there was no one to call 
her Bertha that the full sense of her 
losses came to her, and then began a 
long, weary struggle with her own lone- 
liness. She kept on living in her old 
home for awhile. Then she lost money 
and had to move into a smaller town. 
The day she came away she kept back 
her tears bravely until she passed through 
the doorway and saw on one side some 
little horizontal cuts which showed how, 
as a child, she had grown from year to 
year. She laid her hand tenderly on 
this record of her young life. It was 
part of her past, and it hurt her to think 
she could not take it away with her. 
She could not help crying a little as she 
turned and walked over the fallen autumn 
leaves into the street. 

Then she began a new life in the little 
cottage. At first it did not seem so dif- 
ficult. People were kind and came often 
to see her. They asked her to their houses 
sometimes, too, but after a while she found 
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she was no longer in sympathy with her 
friends. She realized it most when they 
talked about their sons in college, or 
said they would ‘‘ ask John’’ what to do 
in certain cases. They seemed to have 
something to help them, something which 
Miss Bertha found she was missing. It 
was about this time that she began to 
study unmarried women over fifty. She 
was not so old as that herself, but there 
was a fascination in trying to see what 
she might grew into. It was like having 
one’s fortune told. One of these un- 
married women lived opposite to her. She 
was a good woman in her way, but age had 
brought her energy without sweetness, and 
when she went to a Board meeting at the 
Rectory she went prepared to argue with 
the Rector. It seemed to give her great 
pleasure to say afterwards: ‘‘I wasn’t 
afraid to speak up to him!’’ Miss 
Bertha was always disturbed when she 
heard this. She was afraid that un- 
consciously she might grow to be like 
her. . 
She had had a lover once—Mark Ellis 
—and it was only when she thought of 
him that she forgot her loneliness. Long 


ago she had walked in a garden with 


him. The moon was shining, and as 
they walked, their long shadows fell be- 
hind them. Miss Bertha wore a pale- 
blue dress. It was a little chilly and 
Mark folded a shawl about her, and 
then—they were both very young—took 
a long time to help her fasten it. When 
he left her, although he had not said so, 
she knew that he loved her. One does 
not need to be told everything in words. 
The next day Mark went back to his 
regiment—for it was during the war— 
and left her to her dreams. She never 
saw him after that. The war was longer 
than she thought it would be, and when 
it was over, she heard that he had gone 
to Europe. He did not come to see her 
before he sailed, but for that she always 
blamed time and circumstances, and 
never Mark. She thought that perhaps 
he would write to her, but he did not. 
At first she grieved sadly, but after 
a while a little hope crept into her grief 
and made it more a pleasure than a pain. 
She never quite. gave up thinking she 
would see him again. With the feeling 
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that her sorrow would lose some of its 
sweetness if she talked about it, she 
never spoke of her trouble to anyone. 
When she was very lonely or was deeply 
moved, she had a way of speaking aloud 
to herself, but those who knew her 
thought of her as rather a silent woman. 
She tried to interest herself in other 
things, and sometimes she succeeded ; 
but in the quiet hours she always thought 
of Mark. It had gotten to be the habit 
of her life. 

The clock struck half-past nine. A 
coal fell from the grate and roused the 
cat. She was growing old, too, but there 
was an instinct of kittenhood left in her, 
and springing at the ball of worsted, she 
rolled it towards her mistress. With a 
little sigh Miss Seaton picked it up, 
glanced at the directions pinned on the 
table-cover and went on knitting ‘ three 
plain.”’ 

Five minutes later the door was opened 
quietly and Miss Bertha turned to wel- 
come one of her young neighbors. She 
was very fond of Susie—she was so 
pretty, and then she was engaged to be 
married. Miss Bertha always liked to 
hear her talk about the man she cared 
for. It gave her, vicariously, a chance 
to make those little plans and to receive 
those small attentions which would have 
been so sweet to her had they come into 
her own life. 

Susie sat down upon the sofa and began 
to talk in an eager, excited tone. 

“‘T can’t stay a minute,’’ she said, 
‘¢ Phil’s waiting for me at the gate. It 
has stopped raining and we are going 
down to the office to post a leiter for 
mamma. I just ran in to tell you that 
Mr. Gardner’s cottage next door has 
been rented. Mr. Gardner told me so 
himself, and its tosuch a niceman. He’s 
been in the army and around the world. 
His name’s Ellis—Mark Ellis.” 

Before Susie came to her last sentence 
Miss Bertha knew what it would be. It 
seemed almost as if they had spoken the 
name together. A faint flush came into 
her cheek. 

‘Well, I must go,’’ said Susie, rising. 
‘‘Why, Miss Bertha, how pretty you 
look to-night.’’ 

She gave Miss Bertha a kiss and then 
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ran out into the yard, where Phil was 
waiting for her. 

Miss Bertha said nothing. She could 
not. After awhile she lowered the light, 
went to the window, and pulling away 
the shade from the side, looked out. The 
clouds had broken away and the moon 
was shining brightly on the vacant cot- 
tage next door. Between the two houses 
was a barbary hedge. 

‘That hedge needs trimming,”’ 
Miss Bertha. 
morrow.”’ 

She did not admit, even to herself, 
why she wished it done. 

She was still standing by the window 
when the housemaid passed through the 
hall. For once Miss Bertha forgot to 
ask her if she was sure the fire was safe, 
and she never heard the clinking of the 
ice in the pitcher Mary carried. The 
girl stopped in surprize to see her look- 
ing out into the darkness at ten ,o’clock. 

‘‘Lor, Miss Bertha,’’ she said, ‘‘Is 
anything the matter ?’’ 

‘¢ No,’’ returned Miss Bertha, shortly, 
‘¢ you can go up stairs.’’ 


said 
‘‘T’ll have it clipped to- 


It was fully eleven before she dopped 
the cat into the kitchen and put the door- 


key under the mat. Mary heard the 
stairs creak under her and marvelled. 

«« Whatever’s come over her,”’ thought 

‘« She never stays down as late 


In the morning Miss Bertha raised the 
blinds to the top of the windows and 
opened wide the shutters. Her whole 
being was full of sunshine and rebelled 
at the darkened room. After breakfast 
she put on her hat and a black silk cape 
trimmed with jet. The cape was a 
fashion of her youth revived, and Miss 
Bertha had always spoken of it as ‘‘ my 
mantilla,’’ but this morning she called it 
‘my wrap.’’ Now that her thoughts no 
longer turned backward she intuitively 
took up the modern name. It made her 
feel younger. The woman who was not 
afraid to ‘‘speak up’’ to the Rector, 
passed as she opened the gate. With a 
tender pity Miss Bertha stopped her and 
exchanged a few words. When she turned 
away again the little smile came once 
more into her face. At the market she 
had not the courage to speak of the 
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rented cottage herself, but everyone was 
talking about the new tenant and Mr. 
Gardner had told some one that he was 
coming in a week. Miss Bertha looked 
with a new interest at the red and white 
joints, and at the feathered heads and 
long slim necks which hung, like a fringe 
over the edge of the poulterer’s stall. 
Her touch on the plump breasts of the 
fowls was almost a caress. Usually she 
cared little for what she ate, but to-day 
she priced game, and charged the 
butcher to send her a good cut of beef. 
There seemed suddenly to be a reason 
for knowing how to order a dinner. She 
remembered that the evening she had 
walked in the garden her mother had 
had strawberry sweetmeats for tea, and 
she stopped and bought a jar of them on 
her way home. She did not go into the 
house when'she returned. She sat down 
upon a green settee under a maple-tree 
in the yard. The world was very 
bright to her. On the overhanging 
branch of the maple a bird sang joyously. 
The hollyhocks opposite were gay with 
sred and yellow blossoms, and the migno- 
nette beneath them swayed in the breeze 
and filled the air with fragrance. A 
patch of sunshine fell on her lap where 
her brown cashmere was a little worn. 
As Miss Bertha looked at it a new 
thought came into her mind. Just then 
Susie passed the gate. 

** Susie,’’ called Miss Bertha. ‘* Will 
you come in a moment. I want to con- 
sult you about something.’’ 

Susie turned back, opened the gate 
and sat down by Miss Bertha on the 
green settee. 

‘‘Susie, I was just thinking that I 
really need a new dress. Now what do 
you think would be nice for me to have ? 
Your taste is so good. I want to get 
just the right thing.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ replied Susie, ‘‘Why don’t 
you have a black lace! Mamma’s just 
got a beauty. ‘They’re always so useful, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know that I need think 
about its being so useful,’’ said Miss 
Bertha slowly. ‘‘I want something 
pretty and becoming. I think a great 
deal of what’s becoming.’’ A faint 
flush came into her face. ‘*I used to 
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look very well in blue,’’ she continued, 
a little timidly. 

‘¢Oh, no, don’t have blue. 
gray would be much better. You think 
it over. I must run homenow. Good- 
bye. My own taste is for the black lace, 
but you might prefer gray. There’s no 
objection to gray.’’ 

The next morning Miss Seaton went 
to the dressmaker’s and ordered a gray 
crépon with blue crépe de chine on the 
waist. A great pleasure came to her in 
being very particular about the way it 
was made. When she went home after 
the last fitting she noticed, in the front 
yard, a pink rose which was just open- 
ing. She watered it carefully. It would 
look well with the gray dress and she 
had worn a pink rose the night she walked 
in the garden, long ago. Then she went 
into the house and told Mary to clean 
the silver tea set. 

So the days went by. The hedge had 
been trimmed, the gray dress was finished 
and the cottage next door was ready for 
its new tenant. The day before he was 
expected Miss Bertha could not sit still. 
She spent the afternoon dusting her little 
sitting-room and arranging the few orna- 
ments she had brought from her old 
home. She was getting very nervous. 
About seven o’clock Mr. Gardner opened 
the gate, and Miss Bertha seeing him 
come through the yard went to the door 
to meet him. 

‘‘No, thank you, I won’t come in. I just 
wanted to know if it would be convenient 
if I sent aman here to-morrow to look at 
the roof. It may need a few shingles.’’ 

‘«Oh, certainly,’’ replied Miss Bertha. 
‘‘You keep your cottages in very good 
order, Mr. Gardner.’’ 

‘Well, yes, I think I do. By the 
way, I’ve been disappointed in my tenant 
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next door. He’s telegraphed that he 
intends going to Japan with a friend and 
wants to sublet the cottage. I’m going 
over to Mrs. Swan’s to see whether she 
don’t want it for Susie and Phil. She 
said something about it the other day. 
Good evening.’’ 

Miss Bertha came back into the little 
sitting-room and pulled down the shade 
of the window which looked out upon 
the cottage next door. Then she sat 
down in the rocking-chair. There seemed 
to be nothing for her to do. Everything 
that had made her life bright had gone 
away. A younger woman would have 
cried, but Miss Bertha was used to self- 
repression and she sat still—motionless, 
almost feelingless. Once more she was 
a lonely woman ; that was all. By and 
by she would add the. week she had just 
passed to the memory of the garden, and 
then, perhaps, she would cry over them ; 
but she could not now. After a while 
she went up into her own room. ‘The 
gray dress lay upon the bed with a touch 
of sunshine upon the blue crépe de chine. 
She crossed the sleeves over the bosom 
and folded it tenderly as years before she 
had folded the dresses of those who had 
died. Then she laid it in a deep drawer 
in her closet. For the first time the 
tears came into her eyes. 

‘‘It might just as well have been 
black,’’ she said aloud, with a break in 
her voice. 

Then she came down stairs again, went 
into the sitting-room and opening the 
Indian-grass basket sat down to knit 
‘three plain.’’ Asshe took off the first 
stitch, a cold wind stirred the trees in 
the yard, and the rose that she had 
watered fell, in a little shower of pink 
leaves, to the ground. 


Alice Cott. 


‘A STRANGE STORY OF VOODOOISM. 


SMALL brass ring on my finger. 
I look at it contemptuously yet it 
has done me some good. While 
complaining to a friend, of rheumatic 
pains and aches, he suggested the brass 
ring as a cure, claiming that it possessed 
a charm that would surely effect a bene- 
ficial result. I told him plainly that I 
did not believe in charms but he was so 
persistent that I consented. At least I 
’ argued it could do me no harm. 

And now after two weeks I am decid- 
edly better. I am still of the opinion 
that. the improvement in my condition 
did not result from wearing the brass 
ring. What then was it? Frankly I 
don’t know. Ihave made up my mind 
that it was due to natural causes, though 
I still wear the ring. My friend smiles 
at me and claims all the credit. Does 
he believe in charms? I am afraid he 
does. He told me the following story 
concerning himself. It is so wierd and 
odd as to be hardly credible. It is part 
of his own life, and I give it in his own 
words. 

‘« As a boy I was troubled with bleed- 
ing at the nose. Asa rule, copiously, 
so much so that I wondered where it all 
came from. I became thin and pale, 
almost bleached, and began to look at 
this continuous loss of blood as a regu- 
lar part of my life. My parents became 
very much alarmed. The doctors were 
puzzled. At last it was thought best to 
give me a change of climate. I was sent 
from my Virginia home to the Alabama 
Gulf coast near Mobile, as it was thought 
the gulf air would do me good. 

‘« My sojourn*there for a while was 
uneventful. My condition did not im- 
prove. If anything I seemingly grew 
worse. I could see that every one looked 
pityingly at me, as much as to say, ‘ poor 
fellow, he can’t last much longer.’ 

‘¢One day I had a more than usually 
severe attack. Several negroes were 
watching me, and really I think they 
would not have been surprised had I 
dropped dead then and there, but my 


nose continued to bleed and I continued 
to live, they began to get nervous. 
Nogroes, as a rule, are a superstitious 
lot, and these in particular seemed to be 
more so than any I had ever seen before. 
They looked first at me, and then at one 
another. They showed evident signs of 
consternation. Finally they scampered 
off badly frightened. Still my nose con- 
tinued to bleed. 

‘* About five minutes after I heard a 
peculiar rumbling sound in the distance. 
I looked np. I saw: those same negroes 
coming down the road, dragging behind 
them an old ox-cart, and seated in the 
cart was an old white-haired negro. He 
was a voodoo doctor, who held the en- 
tire negro race in that section of the 
country under his control. He prac- 
ticed his arts with impunity, and every 
negro for miles around was subject to his 
charms and incantations. Moreover they 
thoroughly believed in him, and not one 
but would have willingly died for him 
did he but give the word. Under his 
direction they were singing a wierd un- 
canny yet rhythmic melody, swinging 
their arms, and rolling their heads from 
side to side in time to their music. 

‘*The old doctor got out of the ox- 
cart with a sprightly step, despite his 
seventy odd years. As he approached 
me, he made several undefinable quick 
passes with the curious crooked stick, 
that he had been using as a cane, and at 
that moment the bleeding stopped. The 
entire crowd of negroes were satisfied. 
They laughed, and jumped, and sang. 
Many of them shook me by the hand. 
They pointed with pride to their voodoo 
doctor. ~ They told me that he, and he 
only could have saved my life, and they 
venerated him more than ever. 

‘«T then returned to the house so weak 
that I was put to bed, and I staid there 
for three weeks. At frequent intervals 
my nose bled, but not now so freely as 
before ; still my strength did not return. 
I kept thinking of the voodoo doctor, 
and wished more than once for his re- 
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turn, but the folks where I was stopping 
did not believe in him, so I did not dare 
to mention my secret wishes to anyone. 
Finally I became somewhat better, and 
was allowed to take short walks during 
the cool part of the day. 

“‘It was while taking one of these 
strolls that I met the doctor again. He 
questioned me closely, and shook his 
head dubiously. In his hand he carried 
a worn-out, ancient-looking satchel. 
From it he took a piece of copperas 
about two inches square, and a bit of 
red flannel.’’ 

‘¢ Now then,’’ said he, ‘‘ the next time 
your nose bleeds, let the drops fall on 
this piece of copperas, until it is thor- 
oughly covered, wrap it carefully in this 
piece of flannel, and then put it in your 
pocket. As long as you carry it in your 
pocket your nose will not bleed. But 
remember, you must never unwrap the 
flannel, for as soon as the copperas comes 
in contact with the air, your nose will 
bleed again.’’ 

‘“‘I thanked the old voodoo for his 
advice, and promised to do as directed. 
I almost began to believe that there 
might be something in his charms. I 
had never believed in such things be- 
fore, but I felt like a drowning man 
grasping at astraw. Curiously I was in 
a hurry for my nose to bleed again, but 
it was three days before I had a chance 
to try the voodoo’s cure. The chance 
came, and I followed the doctor’s direc- 
tions. I let the drops of blood fall.on 
the copperas until it was thoroughly satu- 
rated, then wrapped it carefully in the 
red flannel, tied it tightly and put it in 
my pocket. 

‘«T did not say anything to the folks, 
for fear they would laugh at me, and 
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make me throw my charms away.. One 
day passed, two weeks, and finally a 
month. The old trouble seemed to have 
disappeared entirely, and I began to 
mend. My appetite returned, and I 
grew stronger day by day. My friends 
were pleased. They said it was the gulf 
air that had exerted a salubrious effect on 
me. I let them think so. In six months I 
was strong and healthy. I returned home 
cured of the malady that came so near 
being fatal, and rejoiced accordingly. 

‘‘It was two years after that, while 
traveling, that I put my hand in my pocket 
to get my knife. My hand came in con- 
tact with the old talisman, and set me 
thinking about it. Was it really that 
which effected my cure, or was it due to 
other causes? I had been enjoying good 
health so long now, I began to think 
after all it wasacoincidence only. Well, 
anyhow, I argued, the charm if such it 
really was, has passed its day of useful- 
ness long ago. I will open the package, 
and then throw it away. I could not 
resist the temptation. I undid thestring, 
unrolled the red flannel and viewed the 
contents. The copperas had crumbled 
into the finest kind of a powder, and 
was of a dull red color. As soon as the 
light struck it, a chemical action seemed 
to take place, and in five minutes the 
copperas powder turned to a bright green. 
A strange sickly odor emanated from it, 
and I threw the whole thing out of the 
window. 

‘«In fifteen minutes my nose began to 
bleed and, continued for two hours. 
Ever since then, at long intervals, I am 
afflicted with the same trouble, and more 
than once I have wished the voodoo’s 
charm back again in my pocket.’’ 

Julius Dessoir. 























SOME NOTABLE 


F the philosophies and sciences of a 
people reveal their intellectual pro- 
gress and power, their hymns declare 

the highest aspiration and profoundest 
yearning of their being. The former 
may shed a brilliant headlight on the 
future path of a race, but the latter lay 
open to view the throbbing power which 
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renders real advance possible. If you 
would know what a people really are, 
study not merely their splendid exposi- 
tions of material resources, but trace 
their thought as revealed in literature 
and poetry. For the great writers, and 
especially the poets, are the interpreters 
of human feeling, who speak out those 
emotions, dispositions and desires by 
which, though with vague consciousness, 
we are really influenced and determined. 
The profoundest element in human na- 
ture is the religious, and the most re- 
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ligious people on earth are the Anglo- 
Saxon. In their high conception of 
God and humanity, life and eternity, 
lies the secret spring of that earnest, 
practical endeavor which is slowly but 
surely securing them the political and 
religious control of the world. And the 
true characteristics of their religious 
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thought can. be better understood from 
their hymns than from their volumes of 
theology. 

The study of English hymns is a 
tedious yet fascinating task. There are 
over six thousand in the language, which 
have obtained a considerable degree of 
recognized merit, besides the many fu- 
gitive ditties which are born one day to 
die the next. Of all the hymns, perhaps 
two stand at the very front as hymns of 
the heart, known @vherever the English 
language is spoken: Charles Wesley’s 
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“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly,” 


and Toplady’s 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


Of the first it may be said that it is the 
finest heart hymn in the English tongue, 
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of the second that it is the ‘‘ greatest 
hymn of the cross;’’ and yet, curiously 
enough, they come from the extremes 
of Arminian and Calvinistic theology. 
Toplady was an earnest minister of the 
Church of England and maintained with 
consuming zeal an opposition to the 
Wesleys ; and-this very hymn was at the 
close of a fiercely controversial article. 
Charles Wesley, on the other hand, was 
the poet of that great religious movement 
known as Methodism. His hymns were 
not the product of lively imagination, 
nor of hard mental toil, but the spon- 
taneous outpourings of a religious spirit 
acquainted with every phase of Christian 
experience. The exact number of his 
hymns is not known. In 1868 the 
Wesleyan Conferertc@ published in THIR- 
TEEN volumes the poetical works of 
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Charles and John Wesiey. Nothing but 
consummate genius could save in such 
voluminous writing the reputation of 
Charles Wesley. Many of his hymns 
are to be found in every Church Hymnal 
now in use, and those of no other writer 
can compare with them in the universality 
of their use, and their variety and adapt- 
ability to all the wants and circumstances 
of religious life. ‘‘O for a thousand 
tongues to sing,’’ ‘‘ How happy every 
child of grace,’’ ‘‘ Jesus, let thy pitying 
eye,’’ ‘* Love divine, all love excelling,”’ 
‘*O what shall I do,my Saviour to 
praise,’’ 
‘‘O how happy are they 
Who their Saviour obey.’ 


*¢ Come, let us anew our journey pursue,”’ 
‘« Arise, my soul, arise,’’ ‘‘ Depth of 
mercy, can there be,’’ ‘Sinner, tuin, 
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why will ye die?’’ ‘*Hark, the herald 
angels sing,’’ and scores of others could 
be sung without the use of the book by 
nearly every congregation in England, 
America, or Australia. 

John Wesley, the great founder of 
Methodism, wrote but few original 
hymns, yet as a translator of German 
hymns he was singularly felicitous and 
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1779—THOMAS MOORE—1852. 


successful. Of all these, perhaps the 
best known are the translations of Paul 
Gerhardt’s Hymn of Trust—‘‘ Commit 
thou all thy griefs,’’ and ‘‘ Give to the 
winds thy fears,’’ and Count Zinzendorf’s 


“‘ Jesus, thy blood and righteousness, 
My beauty are, my glorious dress.”’ 


If any man can dispute the supremacy 
of Charles Wesley as a writer of hymns it 
would be the ‘inventor of modern 
hymns,’’ Dr. Isaac Watts. He is said to 
have been led to the writing of hymns 
by a request called forth by his criticism 
of the hymns then in use as lacking in 
taste. He wrote in reply the hymn, 
‘¢ Behold the glories-of the Lamb,’’ and 
followed with many others. Watts easily 
excels all other writers in the sustained 
grandeur and sublimity of his hymns. 
«Come sound his. praise abroad,’’ 
‘‘ From all that dwell below the skies,’’ 
«Let all on earth their voices raise,’’ 
‘‘Eternal power whose high abode,’ 
‘‘Sweet is the work, my God, my 
King,’’ ‘‘The Lord Jehovah reigns,’ 
and others indicate the frame of reverent 
awe with which he leads us into the pres- 
ence of our Creator. 
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God’s providence is nobly portrayed 
in ‘‘ Kingdoms and thrones to God be- 
long.’’ No more touching delineation 
of our Saviour’s suffering can be found 
than in ‘¢ When I survey the wondrous 
cross,’’ or ‘‘Alas, and did my Saviour 
bleed?”” <‘*Come, Holy Spirit, hea- 
venly Dove,’’ ‘‘Plunged in a gulf of 
dark despair,’’ ‘‘ Salvation, O the joy- 
ful sound,’’ ‘‘ There is a land of pure 
delight,’’ 


“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the sky,” 


‘‘Give me the wings of faith to rise,’’ 
show the variety of his genius. Whether 
he depicts the glories of God, the despair 
of the sinner, the love of the Saviour, the 
joys of the redeemed or the beauties of 
heaven, there is that tone of deep rever- 
ence and earnest feeling which charac- 
terizes the faith of the Anglo-Saxon. 

If the greatest heart hymn be assigned 
to Charles Wesley, the most magnificent 
expression of faith in the leadings of 
divine providence is usually awarded to 
William Cowper. The two great facts 
which influenced the religious life of 
Cowper were his conversion to evangel- 
ical Christianity, and his increasing at- 
tacks of melancholy and insanity. The 
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1672—JOSEPH ADDISON—171!I9. 


sad story of his life is one well known to 
readers of English literature. Mont- 
gomery says of the hymn: 


‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 


that it is ‘‘rendered awfully interesting 
by the circumstances under which it 
was written—in the twilight of de- 
parting reason.’’ Cowper had deter- 
mined to go toa particular part of the river 
Ouse and drown himself. The driver of 
the post-chaise missed the way, and this 
hymn was the expression of the sense of 
divine protection, which came, as the 
cloud lifted for awhile from the poet’s 
mind. In all his hymns may be found 
the traces of the profound melancholy 
which shadowed his life, and yet there is 
an inexpressible sweetness in his song. 
‘Hear what God the Lord hath spo- 
ken,’’ ‘‘ Far from the world, O Lord, I 
flee,’’ ‘* Jesus, where’ er thy people meet ”’ 
have become great favorites. 

Perhaps no hymn for the last one 
hundred years has been more instrumen- 
tal in bringing peace to troubled hearts 
than Cowper’s often sung 


“« There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 
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When we turn from William Cowper 
to Martin Luther, the contrast is remark- 
able. Martial vigor burns and bounds 
in every line. Of all his hymns the 
most noted is the ‘‘ Ein Feste Burg ist 
Unser Gott,’’ the ‘‘ Marseillaise of the 
Reformation.’’ Luther, after giving the 
German people the Scriptures, felt the 
need of psalms and hymns in the Ger- 
man language. He himself translated 
psalms and wrote hymns, and employed 
others to write them. Into them he 
wove the Gospel—with such effect on 
the popular mind that a Romanist of his 
day wrote: ‘‘ The whole people is sing- 
ing itself into this Lutheran doctrine.’’ 
Of the various translations of the hymn 
that by Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D., has 
obtained the greatest popularity in Eng- 
lish : 


‘‘A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing.” 


What Luther’s hymn was to the Re- 
formation, Reginald Heber’s hymn 
‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’’ 
has been to the cause of missions. The 
hymn was written at the request of Dr. 
Shipley, one Saturday afternoon, who 
intended to preach next morning on the 
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subject of Missions. Heber wrote three 
verses and in a few moments read them 
to his companions, and then, retiring 
again, returned shortly with that won- 
drous fourth verse: 


«“ Waft, waft, ye winds His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory 
It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o'er our ransomed nature 
The Lamb for sinners slaia, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.” 


An immortality achieved ina moment! 
And yet Heber wrote other hymns of 
rare merit. ‘‘Holy, holy, holy Lord 
God Almighty,’’ ‘‘ Brightest and best of 
the suns of the morning,’’ ‘‘ By cool 
Siloam’s shady rill,’’ and ‘Thou art 
gone to the grave, but we will not de- 
plore thee,’’ written at the death of his 
only child, would of themselves have 
shed lasting lustre on his name. 

Perhaps two of the most exquisite 
hymns in the language are: ‘‘ Come ye 
disconsolate, where’er ye languish,’’ and 


“OQ, thou who driest the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be 

If when deceived and wounded here, 
We could not fly to thee.” 


They come from the better moments 
of the gifted author of Lalla Rookh— 
the peppery little Irishman, Thomas 
Moore. Both breathe a tender, trustful 
spirit, which has made them favorites 
with those passing through deep sorrow. 
These were the production of a Roman 
Catholic by birth and training, but so, 
too, have been several of the most beau- 
tiful of our hymns which belong to the 
Church universal. Frederick William 
Faber’s ‘‘ Hark, hark my soul! angelic 
songs are swelling,’’ ‘‘O Paradise, O 
Paradise, who doth not crave for 
rest?’’ ‘*Faith of our fathers, living 
still,’’ ‘‘ Workman of God, O lose not 
heart,’? and ‘‘ There’s a wideness in 
God’s mercy,’’ find eager welcome to 
Protestant Hymnals. So, too, the hymns 
of Cardinal John Henry Newman have 
found a hearty reception. ‘‘ Lead kindly 
Light, amid the encircling gloom,’’ is 
destined to endure so long as men in 
puzzled trouble seek divine guidance. 
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Concerning its composition, Cardinal 
Newman wrote: ‘‘I was aching to get 
home ; yet for want of a vessel was kept 
at Palermo for three weeks. At last I 
got off on an orange-boat bound for 
Marseilles. We were becalmed for a 
whole week in the straits of Bonifacio, 
and here it was that I wrote the lines, 
‘Lead kindly Light,’ which have become 
so well known.’’ Yet of both Faber 
and Newman, it is worthy of remark, 
that they were nurtured and trained in 
the magnificent liturgy of the Church of 
England, and under the influence of the 
noble English of the authorized version. 

The Rev. Philip Doddridge, the emi- 
nent dissenting minister, best known as 
the author of the ‘‘ Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul,’’ etc., was 
accustomed, at the close of his ser- 
mons, to put into metre the thought 
of the discourse. That fine hymn, 
‘‘ Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows,”’ 
thus had its origin. ‘‘O happy day 
that fixed my choice,’’ 


“ How swift the torrent rolls 
That bears us to the sea,” 
and 
«« My gracious Lord, I own Thy right 
To every service I can pay,” 


are some of the best known of his pro- 
ductions. 

James Montgomery would be famous 
had he never written more than the one 
hymn : 

‘‘ Forever with the Lord, 
Amen, so let it be.” 


But he wrote many others which appeal 
to the varying religious experiences of 
men. Born the son of an humble Mora- 
vian minister, with a careful religious 
training, passing out into the life of the 
world, harassed by its cares and disap- 
pointed in its pleasures, at the age of 
forty-three Montgomery sought read- 
mission to the Moravian congregation. 
On this occasion he wrote the hymn: 


“ People of the living God, — 
I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort nowhere found.” 


Another hymn— 
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««Oh, where shall rest be found, 
Rest for the weary soul ?” 


embodies his own experience. 
Montgomery also wrote many fine para- 
phrases of the Psalms, and one of his 
hymns— 
“Friend after friend departs, 
Who has not lost a friend ?” 


has become a household treasure. 


To him came a unique honor. The 
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Church Missionary Society in 1848, de- 
cided to hold a jubilee in all its missions 
throughout the world, and Montgomery 
was invited to write a hymn which was 
to be translated into other tongues and 
sung in all lands around the earth. He 
wrote the hymn ‘‘ The King of Glory we 
proclaim,’’ and on the appointed day 
strains of his hymn followed the course 
of the sun in its journey round the earth. 
He wrote many hymns for special occa- 
sions, such as sacramental services, church 
building, etc., and all have been pro- 
nounced singularly fitting and appropri- 
ate. His hymn on What is Prayer? 
written for Rev. E. Bickersteth’s ‘‘ Treat- 
ise on Prayer,’’ has never been surpassed 
for spiritual insight. 
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«Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.” 


Joseph Addison has written but five 
hymns, yet it is possible that his fame as 
a hymn-writer may outlast his reputation 
as an essayist. These are, the magnificent 
ode, beginning— 


‘«‘ The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame 
Their great Original proclaim,”’ 


the familiar 


«“When all thy mercies, O,.my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise ;”’ 


a rendering of the xxiii Psalm: ‘the 
Lord my pasture shall prepare,’’ less lit- 
eral but more beautiful than Montgom- 
ery’s well-known ‘‘ The Lord is my shep- 
herd, no want shall I know.’’ 

a powerful hymn on timely penitence: 


«When rising from the bed of death, 
O’erwhelmed with guilt and fear,” 


and the hymn written under tie sugges- 
tion of a fierce storm on the Mediter- 
ranean, when the captain of the vessel 
gave up all as lost, while Addison re- 
sorted to fervent prayer : 


“« How are thy servants blest, 
How sure is their defence, O Lord ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help omnipotence.” 


In connection with the hymn ‘‘ When 
all thy mercies, O my God!’’ Addison 
gives us a glimpse of his religious thought 
as he says: ‘‘If gratitude is due from 
man to man, hgw much more from man 
to his Maker ?’’ ‘The Supreme Being does 
not only confer upon us those bounties 
which proceed more immediately from 
His hand, but evpn those benefits which 
are conveyed to us by others. Any 
blessing we enjoy, by what means soever 
derived, is the gift of Him who is the 
great author of good, and the Father of 
mercies.”’ 

The famous Latin hymn, ‘ Dies Irae,’’ 
the recognized master-piece of Latin 
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sacred poetry, has tempted many to try 
their skill in translation into English. 
Among these are Arcibishop Trench, 
Earl Roscommon, Dean Alford, Mrs. 
Charles, W. J. Irons, Dr. Wm. R. Wil- 
liams, General John A. Dix, Abraham 
Coles, M. D., and William E. Gladstone ; 
but of all these none is so well known as 
the rendering of Sir Walter Scott, taken 
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1820—ALICE CARY—1871. 


from the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ 
where the holy fathers are represented as 
singing it at a mass for the dead in Mel- 
rose Abbey : 


“ The day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 
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When shriveling like a parched scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll ; 

And louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead. 


“O on that day, that wrathful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be thou, O Christ, the sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


Another hymn taken from that scene 
in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ where Rebecca in prison 
concludes her evening devotions, has 
found its way into nearly every collec- 
tion in use: 


«‘When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father’s God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame.” 


What could not Scott have achieved 
had he turned his genius in this direction ? 

Another writer who has given a trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Dies Irae’’ of unusual 
merit, is Arthur Penryhn Stanley, the late 
genial Dean of Westininster Abbey. The 
translation begins : 


“Day of wrath, O dreadful day, 
When the world shall pass away.” 


Dean Stanley will be remembered not 
only for his ‘‘ Eastern Church’’ and 
‘* Jewish Church,’’ but for the broad 
catholicity of his nature, and active 
interest in the practical ethics of Chris- 
tianity. He will undoubtedly rank high 
among the names of England’s religious 
writers. In his hymn on Ascension Day 
he wrote: 


“ Toward their goal 
World and Church must onward roll. 
Far behind we leave the past, 
Forward are our glances cast. 
Still His words before us range 
Through the ages as they change ; 
Whereso’er the truth shall lead 
He will give what’er we need.” 


It explains the secret of his life. It 
was Dean Stanley whose generous kind- 
ness largely procured the fitting recogni- 
tion of the erection of the monument in 
Westminster Abbey to the two Wesleys. 
Another of his hymns which has won 
prominence is that entitled ‘‘ Hermon,”’ 
beginning— 
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“O Master, it is good to be 
High on the mountain here with thee.” 


Many of the very finest hymns in our 
language have been written by women. 
‘« Last at the cross and first at the Sep- 
ulchre,’’ their songs of faith and love 
have ceaselessly ascended. Mrs. Adams, 
Harriet Auber, Charlotte Elliott, Hannah 
Gould, Elizabeth Reed, Elizabeth Pren- 
tiss, Lydia H. Sigourney, Ann Steele, 
Catharine Winkworth, and others have 
sung in sweetest strain. Selina, the good 
Countess of Huntingdon, the friend of 
Whitefield and Wesley, and the pioneer 
of Methodism among the aristocracy of 
England, who consecrated. personal in- 
fluence, position and fortune to the cause 
of religion, has left one hymn of endur- 
ing value: 


“When Thou, my righteous Judge, shalt 
come 
To take thy ransomed people home, 
Shall I among them stand ?” 


Mrs. Felicia D. Hemans ranks among 
the first lyrical poets. Her hymn by the 
sick bed of a mother: 


‘©O Thou, who in the olive shade, 
When the dark hour came on, 
Didst with a breath of heavenly aid 
Strengthen Thy suffering Son.” 
Her 
“ Lowly and solemn be 
Thy children’s cry to Thee, 
Father divine ’— 


the beautiful ‘‘Come to the land ot 
peace,’” and the dirge written for 
another but placed over her own grave : 


“‘Calm, on the bosom of Thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now! 
E’en while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 


«Dust, to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high, 
They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die. 


“Lone are the paths, and sad the bowers 
Whence thy meek sinile is gone, 
But O, a brighter home than ours 
In heaven is now thine own,” 


have won their way into the heart ot 
thousands. 
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Perhaps no sweeter religious poems 
have been written than those by the 
American sisters, Phoebe and Alice Cary. 
‘¢ The Blind Traveller,’’ ‘‘ Lost Lilies,’’ 
‘‘My Creed,’’ and ‘Thorns”’ of the 
latter, the ‘‘ Unbelief,’’ ‘‘ Via Crucis,’’ 
‘‘ Our Pattern ’’ and ‘‘ Field Preaching ’’ 
of the former, have a winning charm. 
One little poem by Phoebe Cary is often 
sung in our congregations : 


“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 
I am nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 


“‘Nearer my Father’s house 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea ; 


« Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer gaining the crown. 


«But lying darkly between, 
Winding down through the night, | 
Is the deep and unknown stream 
That leads at last to the light. 


“Father, perfect my trust ! 
Strengthen the might of my faith ; 
Let me feel as I would when I stand 
On the rock of the shore of death; 


“Feel as I would when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink, 
For it may be I’m nearer home, 
Nearer now than I think.” 


Colonel Russell H. Conwell, of Bos- 
ton, relates an interesting incident of 
the conversion and reform of two Ameri- 
can gamblers in China, by the chance 
unconscious singing of the words of this 
hymn, by one of the players as they were 
dealing out the cards in the midst of 
their drinking and betting. When Miss 
Cary heard this she wrote: ‘It makes 
me’ happy to think that any word J could 
say has done a little good in the world.’’ 

Of recent American hymn-writers 
none surpass in ability and sweetness, 
William Cullen Bryant. His produc- 
tions are finding increasing access to our 
collections. 
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“ When the blind suppliant in the way ;” 


the hymn for mourners : 


“ Deem not that they are blest alone, 
Whose days a peaceful tenor keep ;” 


the dedication hymn : 


«Q, thou whose vast temple stands 
Built over earth and sea;” 


the temperance hymn: 
* When doomed to death, the apostle lay ;”’ 


The hymn for a charitable occasion : 
‘‘ Dear ties of mutual succor bind 
The children of our feeble race ;”’ 
the hymn— 


«« As shadows cast by cloud and sun,” 


written for asemi-centennial church cele- 
bration, and the missionary hymn: 


‘Look from thy sphere of endless day, 
O, God of mercy and of night,” 


display at once the breadth and adapta- 
bility of his genius. ' 
One of the most charming of our 
hymn-writers has been Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, the brother of the renowned 
poet, Henry W. Longfellow, and a Uni- 
tarian minister. Several of his hymns 
find access to the most strictly orthodox 
and evangelical collections. The evening 
hymn— 
“ Again, as evening's shadow falls, 
We gather in these hallowed walls, 
And vesper hymn and vesper prayer 
Rise mingling on the holy air;” 
the prayer— 


“ Holy Spirit, Truth divine, 
Dawn upon this soul of mine,” 


and the stirring— 


“ O still in accents sweet and strong, 
Sounds forth the ancient word— 
More reapers for white harvest fields, 
More laborers for the Lord !”’ 


are among his best-known productions. 

Who would suspect the genial and 
witty Oliver Wendell Holmes of being a 
hymn writer? and yet— 


“QO, Love divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
On thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain while thou art near.” 
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And that, at once true hymn and real 
poem, 


“Lord of all being! throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star ; 
Centre and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near,”’ 


are from his facile pen. 
John G. Whittier, the Quaker poet of 
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New ‘England, whose brave song did so 
much for the emancipation of the slave, 
and the hastening on of that era of free- 
dom and peace which lies before us «s a 
golden age, has written many religious 
poems, which have yielded noble hymns. 


“It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field, 
Nor ours to hear on summer eves 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


“Yet when our duty’s task is wrought, 
In unison with God’s great thought ; 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatso’er is willed is done.” 


And that hymn taken from ‘‘ Our Mas- 
ter :”’ 
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“We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down,” 


are expressions of that bright, sunny 
faith in God and the ultimate triumph 
of right which was so marked a charac- 
teristic of the fearless poet. His mature 
Christian faith, expressed in song, has 
cheered and encouraged many a despond- 
ent soul. 

Not all the noblest hymns have been 
written by those of mature Christian ex- 
perience, however. Henry Kirke White, 
who died at the untimely age of twenty, 
after a course of precocious skepticism, 
and earnest Christianity, has left some 
of the finest hymns in any collection to 
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cause us to wonder what ‘‘ might have 
been,’’ had life been spared. 


“Christians, brethren, ere we part.” 


«When marshalled on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky.” 


“Through sorrow’s night and danger’s 
path 


Amid the deepening gloom.” 


- And that noble ode— 
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‘« The Lord our God is clothed with might, 
The winds obey his will, 
He speaks and his heavenly height 
The rolling sun stands still.”’ 


It would be unpardonable, even in a 
brief review to omit the name of Rev. Ray 


Palmer, D. D. His first and most 
famous hymn— 

‘Thou Lamb of Calvary” 
is scarcely inferior to ‘‘Rock of 


ages’’ or ‘‘ Jesus lover of my soul,’’ 
in wide-spread use. It was written 
ia 1830, and was not intended for 
publication. Dr. Lowell Mason, 
meeting young Palmer, asked him 
to furnish a hymn for a tune he was 
composing. Dr. Palmer had written 
this hymn under poor health and clouded 
prospects, and handed it over to Dr. 
Mason. It alone would have made him 
famous. Scarcely inferior in merit is 
the missionary hymn : 


“Eternal Father, thou hast said 
That Christ all glory shall obtain.” 


Dr. Palme1, throughout his long life, 
contributed many fine translations and 
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original hymns which will yet put him in 
the very front rank of the English hymn- 
writers. 

But the time allotted for present 
study of the hymns has expired. As we 
see how Catholic and Protestant, Liberal 
and Conservative, Calvinist and Armi- 
nian, Quaker and Episcopalian have 
joined in the universal hymn of praise ; 
with good Bishop Ken, the author of the 
famous evening hymn : 


‘Glory to thee, my God, this night,”’ 


and the scarcely less renowned morning 
hymn : 


“Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run,” 


we, too, join in the old long-metre 
doxology, so often sung at the late Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago, by repre- 
sentatives of all known religions, 


« Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


Alpha G. Kynett. 
































PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF A DAUGHTER OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


EAR the historic battle-field of 
Cedar Mountain, Culpepper 
county, Virginia, there lives to- 

day an old lady, who can most justly 
claim the honor of being a genuine 
Daughter of the Revolution. Not 
only is she an interesting personality, bv 
reason of her father having been on 
the staff of Washing- 
ton, but also for the 
exceptional and event- 
ful happenings of her 
own life. 

Mrs. Philip Slaugh- 
ter, whose personal rem- 
iniscences form the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was 
born in 1809, not far 
from the home of Presi- 
dent Madison. Her 
father, Captain Philip 
Slaughter, was one of 
the famous Culpepper 
County Minutemen, 
though only sixteen 
years old at the break- 
ing out of the war. For 
bravery on many occa- 
sions, he received his 
captaincy, and there is 
hardly a doubt had he 
been older, he would 
have reached a higher 
rank, His service lasted 
through the whole of 
the Revolution. He par- 
ticipated in many of its 
battles, and spent that 
dreary winter with 
Washington at Valley 
Forge. Hedied in 1848. 

Mrs. Slaughter, now in her eighty- 
fourth year, possesses to a remarkable 
degree her mental faculties, though 
physically she has been less fortunate, 
having lost her sight and partly her 
power of locomotion.. A charming con- 
versationalist, with a pleasing, well-mod- 





ulated voice, and the dignity accompany- 
ing old age, it was a delight to hear her 
tell of the early days of our history, 
when patriotism was something more 
than a mere shibboleth, and of those 
times when our government was passing 
through its formulative period. 

The interest which attaches to a story 


MRS. PHILIP SLAUGHTER. 


at first hand, induces the writer to give 
these reminiscences almost verbatim. 

‘* Well do I remember,”’ she said, 
‘‘my father’s narrative of the events 
that led up to the Revolution. He was 
a mere boy when hostilities commenced, 
but in those days the necessities of the 
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time made the youth more fitted for re- 
sponsibilities than at the present day. 
He lost no time in enlisting with the 
famous Culpepper County Minutemen, 
composed mainly of his own neighbors, 
and under the leadership of Captain 
Jamieson. 

‘«’The company was soon ordered to 
Williamsburg. At their first appearance 
in the little village, the inhabitants were 
not a little alarmed, thinking them a 
regiment of Indians. This was due to 
their rather fantastic dress. All of them 
wore hunting-shirts, made of strong 
brown linen, dyed the color of the leaves 
of the trees, and on each shirt-bosom 
was worked, in large letters the motto, 
‘Liberty or Death.’ They also wore 
bucktails in their hats, and each man 
had a leather belt across his shoulder, 
holding a tomahawk and scalping-knife. 
They bore the Continental flag, with its 
device of a rattlesnake coiled and in the 
act of striking, and the words, ‘ Don’t 
tread on me.’ 

‘« They spent but little time in Vir- 
ginia, being ordered to join Washington’s 
forces in New York, and afterwards par- 
ticipated in the k-attles of Monmouth, 
Brandywine, Germantown, the storming 
of Stony Point, and many minor 
engagements. 

‘*The story of the winter at Valley 
Forge is a familiar one, and I can only 
confirm that tale of awful suffering. It 
was no uncommon sight, said my father, 
to see the soldiers in bare feet tramping 
through the snow to fetch water, each 
foot-print marked with blood. Hunger, 
scant clothing, and the extremely severe 
winter would have killed off less’ hardy 
men, but their early training had inured 
them to the severities of life. 

‘*Not only the men, but the officers 
also suffered for the want of clothing. 
Among my father’s messmates, and both 
intimate friends, were lieutenant, after 
wards Chief Justice Marshall, and Gen- 
eral Porterfield. At one time each of 
these officers was reduced to a single 
shirt, and whenever it was washed had 
to wrap himself in a blanket. My 
father was the only man in the regiment 
who possessed the luxury of an extra 
shirt. This he had cut up and made 
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into collars and cuffs. It was the cus- 
tom of Washington to invite daily to 
dinner one of the officers of his staff, 
and on these occasions my father’s im- 
provished accessories enabled his brother 
officers to present a respectable appear- 
ance. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the gloomy outlook, 
they bore up against despondency, and 
improved every opportunity for playing 
a joke and raising a laugh. As an illus- 
tration of this, I recall an incident in 
the experience of Lieutenant Marshall. 
The lieutenant was the proud possessor 
of a pair of silk stockings, of which he 
was particularly careful; some said be- 
cause they were knitted by his sweet- 
heart. One day he was caught in a 
heavy storm, and had the misfortune of 
getting them wet, and before retiring, 
laid them near the fire to dry. Unfor- 
tunately, he placed them too near, and 
the stockings were burnt through in sev- 
eral places. It was dark’ the next morn- 
ing when Marshall dressed, and he did 
not notice the mishap to his hosiery, but 
when he made his appearance ai break- 
fast with his bare legs showing through 
in spots, the shouts of laughter at his 
expense made him beat a hasty retreat. 

‘* The people in the vicinity of Valley 
Forge at that time were mostly Germans, 
or Pennsylvania Dutch, and their kind- 
ness to the soldiers was unbounded. 
Often the German women would ride 
into camp on bags of pies, as substitutes 
for saddles, and in spite of their tough- 
ness, the pies were soon devoured by the 
hungry soldiers. Sometimes the officers 
were fortunate in getting a pound of 
tea, and on such uncommon occasions 
they would hang up the kettle in gypsy 
fashion and pour in the whole quantity, 
which, after boiling, was served in tin 
cups with sugar or cream. 

‘*T was just sixteen years old when 
La Fayette, in 1825, landed in New 
York, on his second visit to America, 
the honored guest of the nation whose 
cause he had so nobly éspoused. My 


father, with my eldest brother Daniel, 
went to Philadelphia to meet his old 
companion in arms. Knowing that time 
had made great changes in both of them, 
when he sent his card to him at a recep- 
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tion, he doubted whether La Fayette 
would recognize or remember him. To 
the person bearing the card the General 
exclaimed,- ‘admit him instantly.’ As 
my father entered, La Fayette advanced 
to meet him, threw his arms around his 
neck and kisssed him, saying, ‘ My dear 
Captain Slaughter!’ and reminded him 
that they were in such and such battles 
together, naming them. It seemed won- 
derful and touching that La Fayette 
should have recognized my father after 
the lapse of fifty years. A few weeks 
afterward, La Fayette visited Virginia, 
and so great was my father’s admiration 
for the General that he drove his whole 
family to Fredericksburg, about forty 
miles away, tosee him. The whole popu- 
lation of the State seemed to have found 
their way to this little town, to welcome 
the nation’s visitor. 

«« Never shall I forget the delight and 
astonishment I felt on first beholding 
the troops; magnificently mounted, the 
handsome equipages containing the Gen- 
eral and his suite, and the band of music 
from Washington, which played ‘ Hail 
to the Chief.’ I was one of the young 
girls who assisted the ladies in decorat- 
ing the house for his reception. The 
words, ‘ Welcome to La Fayette,’ were 
placed over the doors in letters of ever- 
green. How shall I describe the ball, 
which was my first? The ladies were 
ranged in two lines, on the sides of the 
hall, and each of them wore the likeness 
of La Fayette stamped on her glove. He 
entered the room, and was introduced 
to each lady in turn. He was of low 
stature, slightly lame, and his hair, origi- 
nally red, was replaced by a dark wig, 
which, my father said, changed his 
appearance materially. As well as I can 
remember, he was not a handsome man, 
but had high cheek-bones and strongly 
marked features. 

‘From Fredericksburg my father ac- 
companied him to Richmond, and at 
the dinner given him there father, who 
had always béen an extremely temperate 
man, drank so many toasts that he went 
to bed with his spectacles on, and was 
not aware of it until, getting up in the 
night to drink, he badly abraded his nose. 
This incident caused much amusement 
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among his friends, and he was obliged to 
tell each one how the accident occurred. 

‘*Twice a year, February 22d and 
July 4th, balls were given at Orange 
Court House, in honor of the nation’s 
birthday, and its chiefs. It was at one 
of these that I first met President Madi- 
son. His wife, Dolly Madison, I had 
met quite frequently before at these balls, 
but never the President. I still vividly 
remember the scene, and the buzz that 
resounded on all sides when it was an- 
nounced that Mr. and Mrs. Madison had 
arrived. Mrs. Madison was a general 
favorite. Her special charm was a 
pleasant affability, and kind attention 
towards any who seemed ill at ease. 
When I met Mrs. Cleveland, about five 
years ago, her kind manner and gracious 





bearing reminded me much of Mrs. 
Madison. The latter always wore a tur- 
ban of some light material, which gave 
her a regal air. The President was a 
small man, neat and prepossessing, and 
of a dignified courtesy. 

‘*Not long afterwards, my brother, 
Daniel French Slaughter, married the 
niece of Madison, and among many en- 
tertainments given to the bride and 
groom was one at Montpelier, Orange 
county, his home after Ieaving Washing- 
ton. We remained there two days and 
were most royally entertained. The 
statuary and paintings exceeded anything 
my youthful imagination had ever con- 
ceived. While there Mrs. Madison took 
much trouble to make our time pass 
agreeably, and showed us many of her 
levée dresses and ornaments worn while 
she was mistress of the White House. 
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+ Orle dress;-which: faisticularly struck my 
* girlish “fancy, “avas,of crimson velvet, 
, mes ‘vie gold lace. 


Sat ase Thére--was much in the home of 


“*"ppegifient Madison that reminded me of 
the White House. The main portico, 
supported by massive pillars, was spa- 
cious and painted a dazzling white. The 
drawing-room, corresponding to our 
modern reception-room, opened into the 
hall, and out upon another large portico, 
and in this room were gathered the stat- 
uary and paintings famous in that day. 
Into this lovely apartment came the 
sweet odors of the jessamine and roses, 
which twined around the pillars of the 
rear porch, and gave an air of indescrib- 
able charm to the whole scene, like a 
bit of faery in the prosaic world. The 
mirrors, reaching from ceiling to floor, 
reflected all that was gathered there, and 
in my girlish eyes earth held no fairer 
picture. Mrs. Madison, the gracious 
‘Lady of Montpelier,’ always appeared 
in summer robed in white, and as fresh 
and full of sweetness as the jessamine 
that adorned her dwelling. _ 

‘“« The table appointments were mas- 
sive, and the cooking excellent. The 
guests were provided with heavy silver 
knives, which I well remember because 
of a humorous incident which occurred 
at our first dinner. My companion, a 
niece of Mrs. Madison, whispered as we 
sat down to table: ‘Our knives are sil- 
ver, but watch and see if Aunt Dolly 
does not have a good steel blade for her 
own use.’ And so she had. 

‘‘Shortly following this’ memorable 
trip to Montpelier, the late Wilson Miles 
Carey, of Baltimore, was our escort ona 
visit to Jefferson. It was a bright June 
morning in 1825, when a party of young 
girls and gentlemen, under the watchful 
eye of my father, started out to pay 
their respects to the ‘Sage of Monticello.’ 
We were met in the hall by Miss Cor- 
nelia Randolph, the granddaughter of 
Mr. Jefferson, and taken into the parlor 
where we sat awhile before passing 
through the large windows leading from 
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the portico to the lawn. From this van- 
tage ground we obtained a lovely view of 
Charlottesville University and the Ri- 
varna River. On our return. to the par- 
lor, Mr. Jefferson appeared and we were 
all introduced, but sat in silence, con- 
tent to listen to the talk of that brilliant 
group. Jefferson soon left the room, 
but came back, bearing with his usual 
simplicity, a silver waiter of figs, which 
he served to his. guests. After again re- 
ceiving his cordial hand clasp, we re- 
turned to Charlottesville delighted with 
the visit. 

‘‘The Virginians of the first half of 
this century lived in a style scarcely to 
be credited by this generation. My 
childhood’s home, Springfield, was a 
type of the domestic life of the better 
classes before the war. The spacious 
mansion was always filled with company 
for nine months of the year, my father 
sending his carriage the forty miles to 
Fredericksburg to bring the families of 
his friends to spend the summer at our 
house. To give an idea of the liberality 
of the entertainment provided for them, 
let me tell you, that a barrel of flour was 
opened regularly every Saturday, while 
lambs and poultry of every description 
were freely sacrificed on the altar of hos- 
pitality. Two male cooks and three 
dining-room servants attended to_ the _ 
comfort of the guests. Saddle-horses 
and carriages stood ready for their di- 
version. Well do I remember the gray- 
haired old patriarch, ‘ Daddy Spencer,’ 
who considered himself derelict in duty 
if he did not hold the horse for each 
gentleman to mount. 

‘*My father owned about seventy 
slaves, who lived in cabins built in rows. 
Food, clothing and medical attendance 
were abundantly supplied to all. An old 
woman performed the office of nurse. 
Looms and spinning-wheels were con- 
stantly in use for making clothes, as well 
as providing employment for the women. 
Large crops of flax, and sometimes cot- 
ton, were raised on the plantation.’’ 

Jacob Lychenheim. 





- she spoke. 


“THAT OLD FOWL.” 


AJOR HUTCHINS looked out 
from his shady front porch, then 
burst into a great laugh. 

‘‘Hurry Nancy, an’ git on your tother 
frock,’’ he called to his wife’s widowed 
sister, who sat just inside the door. 
‘¢ Yonder comes that old fowl, dressed 
up to the nines—as I knowed he would, 
when I saw the way he cut his eye at 
you, the whole endyorin, time er preach- 
in’ yist’day. He'll keep the path hot 
*tween here an’ his house long as-you 
stay—that is unless Miss Lizzy Jinkins 
puts ’er spoke in ’is wheel.’’ 

‘¢ Now, Brother William, whut does 
make you talk that away,’’ Mrs. Farley 
said, deprecatingly, though she blushed 
and bridled in conscious fashion. ‘‘ You 
know it more’n likely, that poor man’s 
come a-tradin’—you ra’aly oughtn’t ter 
think nothin’ else—why, it ain’t six 
months sence he buried the best er wives 
—it aint hard] decent ter think he’d 
fergit her this soon.”’ 

‘¢ Lord bless you! he’s been set out 
fer three uv ’em—set out the worst sort,’’ 
the Major retorted, ‘‘as I knowed he’d 
be, when he took on so at the buryin’. 
Fact is he can’t help it—po’, ole Tom 
cain’t. He’s jes’ as lost as er baby, 
’less’n he’s got some petticoat ter sorter 
steer by. Let ’im git that, an’ thar 
ain’t no better neighbor, no better farmer 
livin’. So mind how you use ’im Nancy 
—the old fowl aint up ter you’ flirtin’ 
dodg’s—he means straight _ business. 
Take ’im er leave ’im dry—so ef you 
don’t want ’im, thar’s a-many that 
does.’’ 

‘¢ Now Brother William,’’ Mrs. Farely 
again ejaculated, running up stairs as 
The approaching horseman 
halted in the shade of an apple-tree at 
one side of the front lot, tied his red 
bridle-reins to a low-swung limb of it, 
and got ponderously down. He was a 
big man—tall and heavy, with mild full- 
opened blue eyes, and cheeks of ruddy 
bronze. They ran down into sandy 
beard that, up to three months back, had 
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been smartly touched with gray. It was 
a deep brown now, and showed, in the 
sunshine, a suspicious metallic irredes- 
cence. ; 

His Sunday suit sat in a fashion that 
proclaimed recent hard wear. The 
decent gray trousers bagged at the knee, 
and were, moreover, distinctly dirty, as 
with much kneeling in church. _The 
seams began to shine, too, in the back of 
the blue brass-buttoned coat—but the 
canary waistcoat was starched and spot- 
less, so, too, was the shirt-front above 
it—and still the aroma of newness ex- 
haled from a polka-dotted tie that crept 
from under the fleece of beard. As fin- 
ishing touches he had gray lisle-thread 
gloves, much too big for his big hands, 
and carried a puffy-looking brown cot- 
ton umbrella under his arm. 

As he came slowly through the yard 
gate, Major Hutchins shouted hospitably: 
**Come in! come in! Tom Dancy— 
needn’t ter stop lookin’ fer the dawg— 
I tied ’im up soon as ever Sis’ Nancy got 
here—didn’t want ter have no deaths on 
my conscience, with so many er you ole 
bachelers, an’ widderwers eround. New 
widderwers, too—they’re the wust sort-— 
present cump’ny excepted, ye know—of 
co’se you aint in no sech mind as that— 
I’m mizzable glad ter see ye, too—like 
as not ef ye hadn’t come, I’d ’a been 
gilpin off ter your house, ter see ef. I 
couldn’t fool ye out er that thar sucklin’ 
mule er yours: I’ve ’bout concluded ter 
buy up er passel, this fall. What d’ye 
say? Want ter go halvers?—ef ye do— 
why 'le’s ride ’round terday an’ see how 
many er them thar ani—mules we kin 
skeer up in this neck er the woods. I 
bleeve thar’s money in it. How does it 
strike you?’’ The ruddy guest got per- 
ceptibly redder. Mrs. Hutchins kindly 
interposed, holding out her hand to the 
newcomer, who stood helpless in face of 
her husband’s raillery. ‘‘ Don’t you 
mind the Majer,’’ she said; ‘Mr. 
Dancy, I know you know how ter take 
William’s foolishness—sef down, here in 
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the passage, where it’s shady an’ cool— 
I'll find ye er fan, an’ fetch some new 
cider—then I'll call Nancy—she’ll be 
the gladdest in the world ter see you— 
we wuz talkin’ last night—me an’her— 
erbout the old times, when we all went 
ter school tergether—an’ how you could 
spell down the whole school, when it 
come ter tlie spellin’-battle.’’ 

‘Well, I’m glad Nancy aint fergot 
me—TI remember her well—the peartest 
little thing she wuz—could beat any uv 
us big uns when it come ter figgers,’’ 
Mr. Dancy said, making a small cyclone 
with the turkey-tail fan that had been 
thrust in his hand. 

Major Hutchins laughed teasingly. 
*< You'll find ’er jest that peart now,’’ he 
said. ‘‘An’ when it comes ter figgerin’ 
—lI tell ye she’s right thar yit. I don’t 
know no woman with er better head ’an 
Nancy—an’ 1|’ll call hit er plumb shame 
—that I will—ef you fellers ’round yere 
let er go back any more ter the Eellenoy. 
She sold the farm up thar—got all she 
had in clean cash befo’ she come erway ; 
now she’s come back in Tennessee she 
orter stay—but you aint said yes er no 
*bout the mule-drove.. Shall we ride now, 
er wait tell later ?’’ 

‘¢O, you go ter Halifax with yo’ mules 
an’ things,’’ Mr. Dancy said, rubbing 
his hands. Major Hutchins laughed 
outright, saying, ‘‘’Stid erthat I’ll go 
see Miss ’Lizy Jinkins. She’s got two 
er the likeliest sucklin’s ’round yere. 
Got any message fer thar Tom? I reckon, 
though, you come by—’’ 

‘* Well, I jest didn’t,’’ Mr. Dancy said 
emphatically. Mrs. Farley was beaming 
from the stairhead, saying brightly, as 
she descended, ‘‘ Why how do you do, 
Mr. Dancy ?’’ 

‘‘Whar is any Mister Dancy, I don’t 

‘know nothin’ erbout ’im,’’ that gentle- 
man said, taking both her hands in his. 
All through the interval of waiting, he 
had harkened much more intently to 
laughing whispers in the. room overhead 
than to the Major’s pseudo busines pro- 
posals. He had caught no word, only 
the pleased exultant note of it, a note 
that went far to embolden satisfactorily 
his sensitively suspicious soul. Now for 
three months he had halted between two 
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affections—the virgin regard of Miss 
’Lizy Jinkins, and the ripe and rounded 
tenderness of the Widow Tubbs. In 
such case Nancy Farley’s coming had 
seemed to him a very special providence. 
He could go a-courting her as a widower 
of six months’ standing, free of the 
ridiculous prematurity, that a little 
shamed him, with the other two. Besides 
he felt that in playing with his facile 
emotions, they would have the justifica- 
tion of thus avenging the slight his ready 
consolation put upon womanhood in 
general. Of course he did not reason 
it out just that way. It was only a dis- 
quieting consciousness which kept him, 


.as he phrased it, ‘‘ uneasy in his mind.”’ 


The old times, if Nancy really remem- 
bered them, made an easy approach, he 
would keep straitly to it. Still holding 
her hands he said : 

‘¢T don’t think you ever knowed any 
Mister Dancy, but here’s plain ’erlong 
Tom Dancy, mighty glad ter see you.”’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! now that’s whut I call 
drawin’ er fine bead,’’ Major Hutchins 
called over his shoulder, as he went 
down the steps. Mrs. Farley smiled at 
her brother-in-law, and said: 

‘« Well, we won’t quarrel over it, Tom 
Dancy or Mr. Dancy, I think its mighty 
good of you comin’ so soon to see an 
old schoolmate.’’ 

‘* Mighty good ter mysef,’’ the gentle- 
man returned, laying a hand on the left 
side of the canary waistcoat. Mrs. 
Hutchins smiled behind her hand, but 
said with eager cordiality : 

‘«You’ve got ter stay ter supper, all 
night, too ; I’ll have your horse put up, 
then we all can have er good talk over 
old times,’’ including herself out of 


delicacy, though well assured her room 


would be the best of company to her 
guest. 

Needless to relate Mr. Dancy stayed. 
The minutes were winged, particularly 
after Mrs. Hutchins left them to them- 
selves. That was about four o’clock, 
the wooer had come at half past two. 
And though he was well known to have 
come a-courting, Mrs. Hutchins felt it 
indelicate to give him other than acci- 
dental opportunity. 

To make it, she gave out circumstan- 














tially, that she meant to have waffles and 
light rolls for supper, and could not pos- 
sibly trust a new cook to make them. As 
it was midsummer, supper was set for 
seven o’clock. At half-past six Mrs. 
Farley ran away, her face a deep peony 
red. At the door she stopped, turned 
half about, and actually blew him a 
kiss from the tips of her plump fingers ; 
yet, when he made to follow her and 
seize them, shut the door in his face and 
ran laughing upstairs, leaving Mr. Dancy 
fathoms deep in love. 

No reasonable body could wonder, 
either, at his frame of mind. ’Spite her 
five and thirty years, Mrs. Farley was 
pretty as a picture, with the merriest 
laugh in the world. She was good-tem- 
pered, too—a past mistress of house- 
wifery—and had, beside, a tidy fortune, 
clear of encumbrance. What wonder if 
beside her ’Lizy Jinkins appeared a 
slim and bloodless ghost, the Widow 
Tubbs a blowsy blur upon the field of 
memory. What wonder, either, that 
when Mr. Dancy roused from his raptu- 
rous revery to find a small girl intently 
regarding him, he caught her up, gave 
her a sounding smack, and tried to es- 
tablish her upon his knee. 

‘« Put me down !’’ she shrieked ; ‘‘ put 
me down—I hate you—that I do—you— 
you old fowl !’’ 

“QO! no you don’t—no I aint—I’m 
yo’ Uncle Tom—don’t you know that ?’’ 
Mr. Dancy asked, trying vainly to hold 
the squirming child affectionately to him. 
The small person stamped her foot and 
shouted : 

‘“‘No you aint—you sha’n’t be never 
no kin to me—you aint nothin’ but er 
old fowl. Auntie Nan says so, an’ she 
knows.”’ 

‘‘ When did she say so?’’ Mr. Dancy 
ashed, standing suddenly and rigidly 
upright. 

«« Jes’ now—out in ma’s room—I 
heard her my own self—she run out er 
here an’ put her head down in the lounge- 
pillow, an’ jes’ laughed and laughed. An’ 
ma said, ‘what’s the matter, Nan?’ an’ 
she laughed ergin, an’ said, ‘O, that old 
fowl Sis’ Patsey—he did do it, an’ what 
do you think? He wants me ter answer 
right erway. I had ter run off ter keep 
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from laughin’ in his face.’ Now whut 
did you do that wuz so funny ?’’ little 
Nan, Aunt Nancy’s namesake, asked with 
superb gravity. 

‘‘Somethin’ I’ll never do no more— 
you may tell yo’ aunty that, fer certain,’’ 
Mr. Dancy returned, snatching his hat 
and bundling himself out of the house at 
top speed. In the briefest space he was 
galloping away—a prey equally to wrath 


.and anguish. 


‘Maybe I am an old fowl,’’ he said 
bitterly to himself, ‘‘ but not quite the 
goose you took me fer, Mrs. Farley— 
that’s one thing shore.’’ Then, his 
mood changing, ‘‘O, Nancy, Nancy! 
how could you be so cruel, so deceitful ? 
You’ve broke my heart, but I must some- 
how have er housekeeper. When ’Lizy 
Jinkins worries me ter the grave, it’ll be 
all yo’ fault. I know the Widder Tubbs 
is a heap comfertabler ter live with, but 
you've done spil’t my taste fer any wid- 
der but you.”’ 

Swift as was his anger, it did not out 
run Black Prince’s footsteps. The horse 
was soon turning of his own accord into 
the Jinkins’ gate. ’Lizy lived alone upon 
a big run-down farm in a tumble-down 
house that had been handsome in its day. 
Her sole companions were her dogs, and 
sheep, her two intelligent mares,-and the 
myriad feathered creatures that clacked 
and squawked forever at her heels. She 
was just the Widow Farley’s age—but 
sparely wiry, as that lady was round. 
With one voice the neighborhood de- 
clared: ‘‘’Lizy Jinkins would marry 
Tom Dancy at the drap of er hat—an’ 
drap it herself,’’ though nobody pre- 
tended to think that she cared much 
about him. It was the estate of matri- 
mony, for which, of late, she was sup- 
posed to cherish an aspiration. As she 
herself expressed it she was ‘tired of 
havin’ folks say she wus borned odd.’’ 

So it was all of a thousand pities—for 
her—that upon this particular afternoon 
she was not indoors to receive a welcome 
wooer, but at the stable-yard gate, chaf- 
fering eagerly, with the huckster, who 
came weekly for eggs and poultry. 

Not a bit pretty or restful figure, as 
she stood bare-headed with puckered 
forehead, from which the stiff hair was 
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strained, mercilessly away, counting 
chickens from her big coop, as they 
passed to the huckster’s hands. A thick 
spread of low quince-bushes« kept her 
from seeing Mr. Dancy’s approach, but 
—ah ! the malice of things—let him hear, 
above squawking and fluttering, that her 
lips, too, shaped the phrase of horror, 
‘that old fowl.’’ 

Poor ’Lizy! In her mouth it had no 
sort of ulterior significance. She was 
telling only of a venerable gander, whose 
wicked wisdom had grown almost past 
enduring. Yet at thesound, Mr. Dancy 
struck spurs to Black Prince, and sent 
him like a shot down the lane that ran on 
to the Widow Tubbs. 

*¢T reckon she calls me so too,’’ he 
said through his teeth, ‘‘I reckon them 
two started it, when I—when my wife 
first died—an’ somebody’s up an’ tole 
Nancy—an’ got her at it with the rest. 
I thought better of her—of all of ’em, I 
never done no harm ter er single one. I 
aint forgot poor Betsy—no ner never 
shall—but hit is so cussed lonesome in 
er house with no woman in it. I'll fix 
those fine ladies though—ole man Big- 
gers has got six grown gals—I’ll go 
thar—an’ not come erway without er 
wife.’’ 

The sound of hoofs coming up behind 
at the galop made him turn in spite of 
this desperate last resolve. And there 
was Major Hutchins, gasping out between 
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explosive laughter, ‘‘Say, Tom Dancy, 
don’t be er fool, come on back ter yo’ 
supper ’fore hit’s cold, I’ve been follerin’ 
ye’ the whole endyorin’ time; got home 
jest as little Nan was givin’ ye the law 
an’ gospel. I heard er, maybe I oughter 
told ye then, that "wus me give ye that 
thar pet name. Nancy wus usin’ it jest 
ter spa’ar her blushes; but I did wanter 
see you two plagued good, one while— 
then I meant ter set things right. I run 
ter tell my wife whut er joke I had, an’ 
by Jacks! ef you didn’t git sech er start, 
I ’most wore myself ter er frazzle ridin’ 
ter ketch ye. I jest ba’arly did hear 
whut er close shave you had with ’Lizy. 
You ra’aly must give Dan Valentine er 
pig fer bein’ thar ter protect you, if you 
don’t I’m most shore Nancy will when I 
tell her the whole tale.” 

‘If you da’ar ter do that, I’ll tell yo’ 
wife erbout your payin’ er hundred dol- 
lars fer that p’inter pup,’? Mr. Dancy 
said, his face rivalling the sunset sky. 
Again the Major laughed, saying: 

‘‘Oh, well, I don’t wanter drive ye 
desprit, reckon I’ll try an’ keep quiet, 
at least tell Nancy’s got her old fowl safe 
in the coop er matrimony.’’ ‘Do 
please, you won’t have ter wait long, not 
if I have any sayso in the matter,’’ Mr. 
Dancy said as they rode together through 
the gate he had left with so desperate a 
heartache. 

Martha McCulloch Williams. 





LOVE IS NOT BLIND. 





OVE is not blind, but, seeing, 
He smiles, he beckons, pleads. 

They are the blind who follow, 
Unseeing, where Love leads. 





Emily Bramhall. 
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T was two o’clock on a hot, summer 
afternoon. Little languid breezes 
touched the tops of the grasses that 

. fringed the roadside, or moved a few 
leaves, here and there on the maples but 
that was all. The sun, beating down on 
the white picket fence, seemed to draw 
dazzling lines out into the air. The 
flowers in the narrow garden-beds on 
each side of the path were dull and 
drooping. The shrill, ceaseless whirring 
of the cicade seemed like the voice of 
the heat. 

A woman walked down the path; she 
was large and stout and her skirts brushed 
the drooping flowers all the way. She 
pushed open the front door, and stood 
still on the threshold a moment till her 
eyes could become accustomed to the 
change from the quivering brightness 
outside. 

‘‘For the land’s sake, Alvirey!’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘I sh’d think you might as 
well be sewing in a cellar—all that black 
stuff, too!’’ Two women were sitting 
at the front windows, sewing. A table 
covered with a mass of black alpaca 
stood in the space between the windows, 
both the women had pieces of the work 
in their hands. Miss Alvira was pulling 
out bastings and rolling them into a little 
wad of thread which she put in her 
mouth. Her pronunciation was some- 
what less distinct than usual, but her 
dignity was unimposed by such trifles. 

‘¢T guess my eyes is good for some 
time to come, Mis’ Corbin,’’ she an- 
swered, stiffly. ‘‘Set down a minute an’ 
I’ll have this ready to try on. There’s a 
fan on the stand.’’ 


Mrs. Corbin found the fan and plied 


it vigorously, her rosy face seeming to 
come and go in flashes behind the big 
palm-leaf. ‘‘Lor, Alvirey, you needn’t 
be so touchey,’’ she said, good-naturedly. 
‘It’s powerful warm to-day, and I ain’t 
in any sech a hurry. Lay it by tell its 
cooler. Jessie there, is lookin’ as white 
as a ghost.’’ The girl at the window 


cast a half-frightened glance at Miss 
Alvira. ‘Oh, I’m all right,’’ she said, 
slowly. 

‘«T guess she is,’’ snapped Miss Alvira, 
pulling out the bastings with a jerk. 
‘She ain’t worked hard enough to hurt 
a fly to-day. Young folks didn’t used to 
think themselves so dreadful delicate.’’ 

‘*Sho’ now,’’ said Mrs. Corbin, com- 
fortably, ‘‘ you ain’t no need to get in 
sech a stew, Alvirey. I said ’twas too 
hot for both of you, bud land, you never 
was one to give up.”’ 

Miss Alvira worked faster than ever. 
Her small, nervous hands, her thin spare 
figure, her sandy hair and firmly-shut 
lips, even the very folds of her scanty 
dress seemed to show exhaustless energy. 
She cast one quick glance over at the 
other window, but Jessie did not see 
her. The girl was sewing slowly, as if 
merely drawing the thread through the 
cloth was an effort. Her face, with its 
exquisite, flower-like curves, was very 
white ; little, moist, dark rings of hair 
were clinging to her forehead, and there 
were heavy circles under the big gray 
eyes. Her whole figure, with its patient, 
pathetic droop, made one think of the 
drooping flowers outside. 

Miss Alvira rose and shook the threads 
off her dress. 

‘* Now, Mis’ Corbin,’’ ‘she said, briefly. 

Mrs. Corbin rose stiffly and put on 
the black skirt. Miss Alvira eyed it 
critically. ‘‘Turn round slowly,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ There, ho, 2 little farther to 
the right! I thought so. You are get- 
ting to lean to the right, Mis’ Corbin.’’ 

But Mrs. Corbin’s good humor was 
untouched. 

‘«Mercy sakes, Alvirey,’’ she said, 
with a loud, cheery laugh, ‘‘ when a body 
gets as old as 1 be, she’s bound to lean 
somewhere. Might as well be the right 
as anywhere else.’’ 

Miss Alvira had her mouth full of pins 
and was kneeling on the floor, pinning 
up the hem. ‘‘ There,’’ she said, pres- 
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ently, ‘I guess that willdo. I'll have 
it done Thursday, Mis’ Corbin.’’ 

‘* Now, don’t hurry,’”’ begged Mrs. 
Corbin , ‘‘I’d a sight rather wait than 
“ have you and Jessie work yourselves to 
death over it this weather. I ain’t ina 
mite of a hurry.”’ 

‘« When I say a thing will be done, I 
calculate to have it done,’’ replied Miss 
Alvira, severely. ‘‘ Weather don’t make 
no difference. I hope you won’t get het 
up going home, Mis’ Corbin. Take the 
fan along if you’ve a mind to.’’ 

Mrs. Corbin’s perceptions were not of 
the finest, but she vaguely felt that she 
was dismissed. 

‘¢T dunno’s I’m so warm as all that,”’’ 
she said, with an attempt at dignity. 
‘« Be sure you don’t get that dress bind- 
ing acrost the shoulders, Alvirey. The 
last one was. I always felt as if ’twas 
hitching up somewhere. Good-bye, Jes- 


sie,’’ and she closed the door with mild 
emphasis. 

Miss Alvira had scarcely noticed her. 
She waited until she was out of hearing, 


and then went over to Jessie and took 
the work out of her hands. 

‘© Why didn’t you tell me you wa’nt 
feeling well?’’ she said. ‘‘ You’re as 
white asa sheet. I’ll do this, and you 
go and lie down. Better stay to supper, 
and then you can go home in the cool 
of the evening.’’ 

The girl lifted her big gray eyes and 
smiled faintly. 

‘‘T ain’t so tired’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
must go home at five o’clock.’’ 

‘Must? There ain’t no ‘ must’ about 
it. You’ve got to stay.’’ 

‘‘T can’t, Miss Alvirey. It’s real kind 
of you, but I can’t,’’ the girl repeated 
with a kind of helpless obstinacy. 

‘«T’d like to know why not.’’ 

A faint rose-color crept into the pale 
cheeks, and the long lashes drooped over 
the gray eyes. 

‘«T promised George I’d be ready at 
five, and he was going to stop for me,’’ 
she said, slowly. 

Miss Alvira stood and looked at her a 
moment in silence, and a fierce pain 
seemed to beat through her breast. The 
girl was so beautiful! She had always 
envied her her beauty, and now she had 
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a lover—young and beautiful and had a 
lover. So the little, thin, plain dress- 
maker with only a bare, hard girlhood 
behind her and only years of bare lonely 
life before her, this girl seemed the em- 
bodiment of all that should have been 
hers and never was. She felt for one 
fierce moment as if she almost hated her. 
A strange, frightened look came into her 
eyes as she recognized the feeling. She 
forced herself to speak quietly. 

‘*You go lie down,’’ she said, ‘I'll 
wake you in time.’’ 

The girl looked up in faint surprise. 
‘¢ If you really can spare me,’’ she said, 
in a bewildered way. 

‘« Spare you,’’ said Miss Alvira, scorn- 
fully, ‘I could do in an hour all you’ve 
done to-day. You do as I tell you.”’ 

The girl obeyed, without a word. She 
lay down on the old hair-cloth sofa on 
the other side of the room. Miss Alvira 
brought a pillow from the bed-room, and 
awkwardly tried to fix it under her head ; 
then she sat down by the window and 
began sewing. She sat very stiff and 
straight, and her stitches were firm and 
even. Jessie, lying passively on the sofa 
and watching the prim little figure with 
its uncompromising—almost defiant air, 
closed her eyes wearily. It tired her to 
watch her. In a few minutes the girl 
was fast asleep. 

Miss Alvira put aside her sewing, 
quilting her needle neatly in the work, 
and then went over to the sofa and stood 
looking down at the girl. She was more 
beautiful than ever in her sleep, for one 
saw only the witcherie of the exquisite 
curves of lashes and cheeks and chin, and 
the delicate beauty of her coloring, and 
did not feel the lack of expression. Miss 
Alvira stood for a long time studying it 
all. Then she turned away with a sort 
of a groan. 

‘Lord, Lord, why should it make 
such a difference that her eyes are big 
and mine small? Don’t mine see just as 
good? And because she’s young and 
pretty, and don’t know how to lift a 
finger to help herself, she’ll be took care 
of always. And here’s me—I always had 
to take care of other people, and now 
they’re all gone and I ain’t young any 
more and I ain’t never had nothing and 
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never will. 
all ?”’ 

She went back to her place by the 
window, but she did not take up her 
sewing. The sun had slipped farther to 
the west, and a cool, gray shadow was 
creeping over the tiny yard. The fence 
was no longer dazzling white. A tiny 
breeze had sprung up and was lifting the 
head of a flower here and there. Miss 
Alvira folded her hands and sat up 
straighter than ever. She was going to 
fight this thing out. 

‘< It’s George Harkins she means,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He’s a likely young fellow; 
he’ll be real good to her, I guess, and 
she’ll have an easy life of it and grow 
prettier and happier every day. And 
here’s me—Alvirey Simpkins—jest living 
here in this little box of a place, makin’ 
the covering for other folkses lives and 
havin’ no life of my own. It’s all so 
narrer and scrimpy; I allus did hate 
workin’ in a pint-pot; my very name 
sounds like snippin’s—nothin’ new and 
fresh. 


Why does some folks get it 


Suddenly she sat up straighter and 
spoke louder, as if to some invisible op- 


ponent. ‘‘ Look-a-here, Alvirey Simp- 
kins, what are you goin’ to do about it? 
Do you suppose mopin’ round and 
wishin’ you was young again and had 
other people’s big eyes and black hair is 
goin’ to make things any better? And 
what would you do with a man tagging 
’round all the time, I’d like to know! 
’Twould fret you to death, and you know 
it. Ain’t you a heap better off earning 
your own living in your own way and 
not being beholden to nobody? You 
know you are.”’ 

Her voice changed from its fierce con- 
tempt, and there was a pleading tone in 
it no one had ever heard ; she would not 
have recognized it herself. 

‘¢ But it’s the loneliness of it,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘ nights and rainy days, and times 
when the wind is howling across the 
sward, and not a soul comes in, and 
there’s nothin’ but the clock ticking till 
it seems ’s if I shall go wild. And I can’t 
stop it, neither. I tried it once and 
twas so still it scared me. I never could 
bear to have a cat under foot, even if 
*twould be company. . I wanted suthin’ 
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human and understandin’. It doesn’t 
seem ’s if that was so wicked!’’ The 
wistfulness in her tone crept into her 
figure ; there was something humble and 
pleading in her whole attitude. It was 
only for a second, however; then she 
straightened up and spoke in her old, 
quick, scornful manner. 

‘¢ Well, I didn’t think you was sech a 
poor, mechin’ thing as that, Alvirey 
Simpkins! Ain’t people ever lived alone 
before you, I want to know? And be- 
sides ’’—changing to a grave seriousness 
—‘‘I s’pose, someways, there isn’t love 
enough to go round. Can’t you stand 
it better than a pretty, useless, little thing 
like that ?’’ 

A faint, sweet, summer breeze stirred 
the curtain beside her, and brought in 
the scent of the white day-lily in the 
yard. It brought a strange fancy to 
the lonely little dressmaker. A dull red 
crept into her face. 

**T dunno’s it’s any harm,”’ she said, 
stoutly. <‘‘I never had no beau of my 
own, and it’s years enough since I was as 
young as Jessie. It won’t hurt her any 
to pretend I was a girl again, and I was 
her. -She’ll never know. And maybe 
I can fix things a little.’’ 

She never thought of sewing now. 
Her hands lay idle in her lap, and there 
was a curious, touched look on her face, 
as if she had opened a book closed for 
many a year and found there a few faded 
violets from a spring day of long ago. 
The shadow crept and crept until it 
filled the little yard and even stretched 
out beyond the fence. The hands of the 
little black clock on the wooden mantle- 
piece made their strange, invisible circuit 
round its face. Still Jessie slept on, and 
still the quiet little figure with the new 
look on its plain face sat by the window 
thinking—thinking— 

She was roused by the appearance of 
a man coming slowly down the road and 
looking frequently towards the gate. 

‘¢ Land sakes, if I haven’t set here all 
the afternoon, and here’s George Harkins 
this minute,’’ she cried. 

She was flurried and nervous, and there 
were two little red spots on her cheeks. 
One might have thought it was her lover 
she was going to meet as she stepped 
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softly across the room and closed the door 
behind her. The man was just slowly 
passing the gate and stopped when she 
called him. He was rather a good-looking 
young fellow, with an air of alert strength 
about him, but there was something selfish 
in the lines of his handsome mouth. 

‘¢ Was you waiting for Jessie?’’ asked 
Miss Alvira. She always went directly 
to the point. She was half-frightened at 
herself, but she was not going to back 
out now. 

He flushed up to the roots of his curly 
brown hair. 

‘‘Il was going by and thought I’d 
stop,’’ he said, confusedly. 

‘*Nonsense! You was expecting to 
meet her—she said so,’’ answered Miss 
Simpkins, curtly. ‘‘ Well, she was done 
up by the heat, and I made her lie down 
and I would’t wake her. ‘She’s going to 
stay to supper with me. Couldn’t— 
couldn’t you come for her later ?”’ 

The first part had been easy enough, 
but as she made the simple little request 
she hesitated curiously ; with the strange- 
ness of the afternoon behind her, she 
felt as if she was making it for herself. 

The young man looked at her in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, yes, I guess I can,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ what time shall I come?”’ 

‘¢ About seven,’’ answered Miss Al- 
vira, promptly. 

He waited awkwardly a moment, but 
neither seemed to have anything to say, 
so he turned away. In a minute he came 
back. Miss Alvira was already half way 
down the path, but she turned as he 
called her name. 

‘«There ain’t anything the matter 
with Jessie, is there ?’’ he said, anxiously. 
*« T mean—she’s only tired ?”’ 

‘¢Of course there ain’t nothin’ the 
matter,’’ Miss Alvira answered, scorn- 
fully. ‘She'll be ready at seven.”’ 

There was a little smile on her face as 
she stepped back into the dark room 
again. ‘* Zha?’s all right,’’ she said, 
with a sharp nod of satisfaction. ‘‘ He 
seems real fond of Jessie. Now, what 
next? If ’twas—me—’’ with a touch of 
the old shamefacedness, ‘‘I guess I’d 
like a nice supper to kind of celebrate. 
I guess I’ll open some of my plum pre- 
serves.”’ 
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Jessie woke with a start an hour later. 
The blinds were wide open and the room 
full of the cool sweetness of late after- 
noon. The little round table was drawn 
out in the centre of the room and set with 
Miss Alvira’s best china. Miss Alvira 
herself was sitting by the window, sew- 
ing, as she had been three hours before. 
Jessie lay there in dull wonder until 
the clock struck six. Then she started 
up. 
‘«Miss Alvirey, you promised to call 
me,’’ she said, reproachfully. 

Miss Alvira looked up calmly. 

‘*You had a good nap, ain’t you, 
Jessie? You might go in the bed-room 
and fix your hair a little, and then sup- 
per’s ready.’’ 

But Jessie’s big eyes were full of 
tears and she never moved. 

‘‘ You promised to call me,’’ she re- 
peated, like a grieved child. 

‘¢Oh, ¢ha?’s all right,’’. answered Miss 
Alvira. ‘‘George Harkins came by and 


I told him you was asleep, and he’s going 
So there’s plenty 


to stop about seven. 
of time.’’ 

Jessie sat up in bewilderment, but she 
accepted it all as simply as she had ac- 
cepted everything in her life. ‘‘ You’re 
real good, Miss Alvirey,’’ she said. ‘I 
guess I will go and fix my hair.’’ 

She came back in a few minutes ; her 
eyes were shining and her cheeks pink. 
Miss Alvira, coming from the kit@hen 
with the teapot in her hands, stopped 
short. 

*“You look like one of my pink 
roses, she said, slowly. ‘‘ They’re jest 
begun to blow. You must tuck some 
in your belt when you go.’’ 

Jessie’s pretty face glowed a brighter 
pink, but she said nothing. She ate the 
plum preserves and pork cake Miss Alvira 
pressed upon her, as if in a dream. 
After supper, while Miss Alvira was 
picking up the dishes she went over to 
the window, and picked up the black 
alpaca. 

‘‘You let that alone,’’ called Miss 
Alvira. ‘* It’s too dark to see, and any- 
way you couldn’t do enough to pay these 
few minutes.’’ 

But Jessie was looking at the dress in 
amazement. 
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‘¢ Why, Miss Alvirey ’’—she faltered. 

“¢ Well?”’ 

‘‘You haven’t worked on it any? 
Will it be done in time? Were you sick, 
too ?”’ , 

‘*It will be done all right,’’ answered 
Miss Alvira, carelessly. ‘‘I did feel sort 
o’ queer this afternoon, but I’m all right 
now. Don’t bother, child. Hadn’t you 
better be putting your things on? Then 
go out and get some roses.’’ 

Jessie put on her hat before the oval 
mirror, but hesitated as she was going out 
into the yard. 

‘‘Hadn’t I better take some work 
home ?’’ she asked, doubtfully. 

‘‘Nonsense, child. How much do 
you suppose you’d do? Runalong now. 
I thought I see some one coming down 
the road.”’ 

Jessie went then, but half way down 
the yard she turned with a resolution 
unusual to her. She went back to the 
kitchen, where Miss Alvira was washing 
the last of the dishes. 

‘« You’ve been real good to me, Miss 
Alvira,’’ she said, awkwardly. ‘‘ I wanted 
to tell you.’’ 


Miss Alvira’s voice came sharply out 


of the gloom. ‘‘Ain’t you gone yet, 
Jessie? George will be tired waiting. 
Do run along.’’ 

Jessie turned quietly away. Miss Al- 
vira, stealing to the window, watched 
tHe two figures till they vanished in the 
soft summer twilight. Then she went 
back into the little sitting-room, and lit the 
lamp and sewed on the black alpaca until 
ten o’clock. The summer days passed 
as if in a dream, after that. There was 
an unreality about them that confused 
and abashed Miss Alvira, who had been 
used to dealing with plain facts, and facts 
alone, but she had never in her life been 
so happy as she was in that summer ro- 
mance. Her very face changed under 
its touch. The neighbors could not un- 
derstand, but they all spoke of it, and 
said how well Alvirey was looking. After 
that night Jessie told her everything. 
The girl was scarcely more than a child, 
and had to tell some one, and she could 
have had no better or safer confidante. 
It was a strange friendship, truly, but 
night after night Miss Alvira would watch 
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the two walk away together, and then 
would sit through the dusk and far into 
the dark, thinking over all Jessie had 
told her during the day, and living the 
love-life she had never had, in the life of 
this girl. She thought and worried about 
it far more than Jessie. If George was 
late, she was the anxious one; if any 
quarrel had happened between the lovers 
she would have suffered twice as intensely 
as Jessie. But nothing did happen, and 
the summer deepened and deepened, and 
one day Jessie said she was to be married 
in September. 

Then a tidal-wave of excitement swept 
over Miss Alvira. The wedding must 
be nice, and there was so much to do. 
Nobody but she should put a stitch in 
the wedding dress. She lay awake a 
whole night planning it out. She knew 
well that Jessie would make no objections. 
The girl was an orphan with only one 
little sister ; there was no one to care for 
her or plan for her and she was too im- 
passive to plan for herself. ‘‘ There’s 
the money I was laying by for a black 
silk,’’ thought Miss Alvira, ‘‘ that will 
jest do it. But land sakes, I shall want 
the silk to go to the wedding in! well 
—,’’ after sharp thought, ‘‘ it can’t pay 
for both and I rather guess the wedding 
dress is more important. I can fix over 
my old silk again, and Jessie’s shall be 
the prettiest I can get.’’ 

She told the girl the next morning, 
and Jessie received the gift in her usual 
quiet way. It never occurred to her to 
wonder where Miss Alvira got the money ; 
she was only placidly happy that she 
could have a pretty dress and roused into 
rather unusual animation when the work 
on it was fairly begun. 

One day Jessie brought her little sister 
—a grave little thing, with big, serious 
black eyes. She took a strong fancy to 
Miss Alvira, and it grew to the habit for 
her to come every day with Jessie and 
sit quietly on a little stool between the 
two, fashioning tiny doll dresses from 
the pieces Miss Alvira gave her, while 
they worked on Jessie’s wedding clothes. 

And so the summer slipped away and 
September came, and in ten weeks Jessie 
was to be married.. One morning Miss 
Alvira heard her knock at the door 
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earlier than usual. She hurried to open 
it, she was anxious to tell Jessie about 
the trimming for the bottom of her 
skirt ; she had decided in the night that 
rose-quilling would be the best ; she had 
a scrap of the wedding dress in her hand 
as she opened the door. Jessie was 
leaning against the house looking down 
the garden-path. The childish lips were 
quivering and the pretty gray eyes, red 
and swollen. She had evidently been 
crying all the way over. 

Miss Alvira’s face grew white. 

‘‘ Jessie, what is the matter?’’ she 
cried, sharply. 

The girl dropped wearily into the 
nearest chair. 

‘«Tt’s all over,’ 
cally. 

‘« Jessie Parker, what do you mean ?”’ 
The tone was tense with anxiety, but it 
did not stir the girl. 

‘It’s all over,’’ she repeated in the 
same dull fashion. 

Miss Alvira was almost beside herself. 
“< Jessie, look at me,’’ she commanded, 
sternly. The girl lifted her eyes obe- 
diently. : 

“« Now tell me what is the matter.’’ 

Jessie began to cry _ hopelessly. 
‘« George says he isn’t going to be both- 
ered with Dolly, and I can’t leave her 
alone, and there isn’t any one else to 
take her.’’ 

Miss Alvira was almost petrified with 
horror. ‘‘ Make you leave your own 
sister !”’ she cried. 

‘<Oh, she isn’t my own sister,’’ said 
Jessie, wearily. ‘‘She’s only my step- 
sister. I’d leave her if I could, but I 
can’t.’’ 

A sudden thought came to Miss Alvira. 
Was it—could it be possible that there 
was love in the world that nobody 
wanted ? Love that she could take and 
have for her own with no other claim 
upon it? She was fairly trembling, and 
had to cling to a chair before she could 
speak. 

‘« Jessie !’’ she said. 

The girl looked up. There was some- 
thing in the tone that stirred her, even 
in her selfish misery. 

‘« Jessie, are you sure you would be 
willing to give her up?”’ 


she said, mechani- 
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The girl looked at her in surprise. 
‘“‘Why, I’d give her to anybody if I 
could,’’ she answered. The possibility 
of caring for the child’s love never en- 
tered her mind. 

Miss Alvira’s cheeks were flushing and 
then paling, and she spoke with a strange 
effort. 

“« Jessie, will you give her to me ?’’ 

Even Jessie was roused then to a faint 
protest. 

‘«Why, Miss Alvirey, you don’t want 
her—she’ll be such a care.’’ 

But there was an undertone of hope in 
the girl’s voice and Miss Alvira drew a 
long breath and sat down in one of the 
hard, cane-seat chairs as if she was very 
tired. She picked up a piece of Jessie’s 
wedding dress. ‘‘I thought we’d make 
this with the rose-quilling after all,’’ she 
said. 

* * * * * 

Jessie’s wedding day was clear and 
bright. Miss Alvira went over very early 
in the morning for her and Dolly. All 
Dolly’s clothes had been brought over 
the day before and it had given the little 
dressmaker exquisite pleasure to see how 
few and poor they were. She dressed the 
child herself and then dressed Jessie, and 
the three went over to the little village 
church together. Miss Alvira had looked 
forward to that day for months, and yet 
when it came — Jessie and George, the 
old minister, and the familiar faces of the 
neighbors—all seemed like a dream. The 
reality was the little, warm, clinging 
hand clasped in hers. 

In the cool of the afternoon they came 
back and had tea at Miss Alvira’s. Jes- 
sie, usually so indifferent, had insisted on 
that. Then at dusk she kissed the little 
sister good-bye, and she and George 
walked away together, as they had done 
before so many, many times, but they all 
felt the difference and knew that now she 
could never turn back again. Miss Al- 
vira and Dolly stood at the gate watching 
them, and then walked hand in hand 
down the path and back into the little 
room. The child was tired by the excite- 
ment of the day; she climbed up into 
Miss Alvira’s lap, and sat looking out 
into the twilight with her grave, dark 
eyes. Once she nestled sleepily and said 
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something to herself. Miss Alvira bent 
down to catch the words. 

‘Dolly loves Miss ’ Virey,’’ she whis- 
pered, drowsily, and then the long lashes 
drooped on the round cheeks and she was 
fast asleep. 

Miss Alvira sat there stiff and straight. 
Her arms and back ached, but she never 
moved. The new moon was shining 
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overhead ; there were sweet, soft whis- 
perings in the trees, and little plays of 
light and shadow across the grass and in 
the tiny garden. The sweetness and gra- 
ciousness seemed to sweep through her 
lonely heart and fill it full to overflow- 
ing. And then Miss Alvira knew her 
love-life had begun. 
Dorothy E. Nelson. 


BELLS OF VENICE. 


ILENCE 0’ er city fair, 
Not a breeze sighing, 

Silence in palace old 
At the day’s dying. 


Gold in the sunset sky, 
And on sea lying, 

Long lines of golden light 
Like arrows flying. 


Boats on the paths of blue, 
Blue skies o’er bending, 
Silence at sunset’s hour, 
At the day’s ending. 


When lo! the many bells 
From each church tower 
Ring out in melody, 
At sunset’s hour. 


Silence unbroken save 
For sweet bells ringing, 
As through the sunset’s gate 
Day’s flight is winging. ~ 


Grace Hibbard. 
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RS. MARKHAM, a widow woman 
of thirty, who looked nearer 
fifty, was a tailoress who worked 

for ‘‘sweaters.’’ She toiled as many 
hours as she could see. Her only resting 
time was the few minutes necessarily de-° 
voted to the preparation of food. Holi- 
days were unknown ; the stitch, stitch, 
stitch, never varied. There was an oc- 
casional element of change, not in the 
work itself, but what the work was on as 
the goods varied between black, tweeds 
or cashmeres. The finger-mill ground 
the needle through the cloth hour -after 
hour, day after day, year in and year out ; 


through sunlight, graylight, or gaslight. 


This had been Mrs. Markham’s life since 
her husband’s death, which occurred a 
week after her twenty-sixth birthday. 
He had been a sweater’s tailor ; she had 
learned the trade from him. 

Four years of this deadly monotony ; a 
vista of similar uniform drudgery. No 


hope of rest; no chance of change ; no 
prospect save the certain uncertainty of 


death. If such a woman as this was re- 
signed, she must have been something of a 
heroine ; she surely couldn’t be happy 
and in her right mind—yet she was! She 
was happy because she was a mother. It 
is a well-known fact that the smallest 
demonstration of affection, even interest, 
from the least significant of God’s creat- 
ures will sustain life in the prisoner’s cell. 
No mother remembers with dismay the 
agonies she bore when her little one was 
coming to her; she is too much trans- 
ported with the mighty harvest of hap- 
piness, constantly outgrowing her con- 
tinuous reaping, as she watches the atom 
that was once part of herself take on its 
winsome ‘personality from the infant’s 
first toddle, through the uncertain steps 
of childhood, the stronger paces of ado- 
lescence to the sure strides of attained 
. man or womanhood. 

Mrs. Markham’s dextrous digits moved 
automatically. They were of no conse- 
quence, as it were, just necessary to have 
them going to get bread, meat, butter 
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and milk. Her thoughts were so many 
musical instruments that ceaselessly 
played symphonies about her little Tot. 
Her heart was quite, quite full — of her 
sweet, quaint, clever, little Tot. 

The child deserved all these epithets. 
There wasn’t a more ‘‘ pekid’’ little 
atom of humanity in the whole of the big 
city of New York. She had an original- 
ity and a self-confidence that was all her 
own ; could be left hours alone with per- 
fect safety, and had developed, quite un- 
aided, a plan whereby she had become a 
self-constituted guardian to several other 
children of the neighborhood, most of 
whom were older than herself. Tot led 
and governed her small gathering not by 
the autocracy of her sway, not by the 
graces of her demeanor, but by her 
power of oratory. When little better 
than a, baby in arms the child had taken 
an absorbing liking to church and had 
begged to be allowed to go to Sunday- 
school; directly she gathered that church 
matters were taught and explained there. 
Nobody knew how her love for religious 
history had become developed. Every- 
body thereabouts was acquainted with 
the child’s precocious knowledge of 
Biblical history, and were satisfied to ‘be 
proud of the fact without inquiring after 
its derivation. It should be noted that 
the little preacher (another of her sou- 
briquets) was called Tot because of her 
size ; a cursory glance would have quoted 
her four years old; she was nearly eight. 
Of language this small prodigy had an 
emphatic.command, but it was a philol- 
ogy all her own. The little creature was 
a believer in the efficacy of prayer to an 
extent that would have been ridiculous 
in its application to the ordinary and 
common-place, ‘had it not been touching 
and beautiful in its sublime reverence. 
On one occasion when her mother had 
lost a favorite needle and was vainly 
searching fot it, the child had asked with 
the utmost gravity : 

‘* Sall I pray we finds it, Mumsey?’’ 

It took Mrs. Markham considerable 
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time to explain to her minute daughter 
that prayer in connection with anything 
trivial was irreverent. 

If the truth must be told Widow 
Markham had, at first, permitted Tot to 
visit church and Sunday-school for a 
reason that had an element of selfishness 
in it. The widow was a good woman 
and, in her way, a religious one. But 
she did toil so through the week. No 
mother loved a child better than she 
loved her little Tot. Tired as she was 
on Sunday, vital as it was for her to rest 
and sleep the greater part of every sev- 
enth day, to make it indeed a day of 
rest—she considered it was Tot’s day— 
Tot’s only day in all the week, and what 
Tot wanted to do that day Tot should 
do, even if it was to play horses from 
nine in the morning till dusk at night. 
But Tot had no such unorthodox long- 
ings. When the church bells began to 
ring on the Sabbath morning Tot’s face 
flushed with pleasure and the invariable 
question was: 

‘“«Mumsey, may Tot do to turch?’’ 

‘Why, certainly, lovey, if you like.’ 

In the afternoon the query was: 


‘‘Mumsey, may Tot do to Sunday- 
school ?’”’ 


The answer was the same. 
balcony the widow would watch ‘‘ Tot’s 


From the 


procession,’’ as it was called. One long 
thin colored boy of eight; one fat col- 
ored girl, ditto of six; one very small 
white boy of —, well really he might 
have been three, but he didn’t look it. 
Tot took personal charge of this young 
gentleman and his small fist was tight 
locked in her strong right hand. This 
young nobleman was called ‘‘ Wo,’’ be- 
cause, if left alone for ever so short space 
of time, he would invariably -start off at 
an uneasy run without either object or 
destination that was ostensible. This 
caused all and sundry in the neighbor- 
hood to yell out ‘‘ Here-hi-Wo.’’ It was 
always necessary to be ‘‘ here-hi-wo-ing ”’ 
at this embryo citizen so his soubriquet 
became ‘‘Wo.’’ Rank and file were 
completed with a pair of Irish children. 

It has been said that Tot was fond of 
religious history; she not only knew 
' considerable about the Bible, but she 
was familiar, if a little mixed and uncer- 


tain, with religious episodes and charac- 
ters ; familiar enough to talk aboyt them 
in a way that would have sounded ghastly 
in its impiety had not the sweet innocent 
lips of childhood lisped words and names 
which, had they been framed by adoles- 
cent organs, must have gravely shocked 
the hearers. 

The house she inhabited was a huge 
building many stories high; every room 
was used to its full capacity. Ponderous 
panting machines in some, numerous little 
buzzers in others, human toilers in all. 
Rooms that wouldn’t hold machines 
were rented out as living quarters, one 
of which was occupied by Mrs. Mark- 
ham. On the basement under the stair- 
way was a sort of recess. It was rather 
grimy, but comparatively quiet, while a 
grating let into the thick wall six or 
seven feet above the flooring gave some 
light and strange to note, air which had 
an accidental derivation whereby it was 
several degrees purer than that in the 
street. Now for the secret of Tot’s safe 
days. In this particular nook the tiny 
mortal assembled the procession or some 
parts of it day after day and—well she 
called it her ‘‘turch’’ and her proces- 
sion, her ‘‘tondidation’’ (congrega- 
tion). She never wearied of ‘‘ peachin’’ 
to her little crowd and her exhortations 
must have had some brilliancy and inter- 
est, for unless predatory expeditions 
after fruit occupied the Mickeys, Tot 
seldom had an absentee. Imagine 
then the small conclave assembled. In 
the corner on the ground under the 
grating sat Tot, her toes elevated in front 
of her, the stairway rising from some 
little distance on her right hand seemed 
to disappear into the wall at quite a 
height above her head. Also, within 
reach of that good right hand of hers, 
sprawled, would it were possible to write 
‘‘reclined,’’ but sprawled is the only 
word—‘‘ Wo.”’ 

Proceedings commenced with a request 
on the part of the long colored gentle- 
man to - 

‘Go on, Tot; cut right in.’ 

“« Wot’s I ter div 00 to day, aie 7 
(It really can’t be helped, but that is 
what he was by Tot familiarly called.) 

‘¢ Oh, let’s ’ave suthin bran’ new.’’ 
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The chubby young negress who re- 
joiced m the patronymic (not sponsorial) 
of ‘‘ Junkes,’’ said she didn’t care what 
it was so long as ‘‘ dere war plenty of de 
Lor Jesus in um;”’ she liked ‘‘de Lor 
Jesus.’”. And then Tot would com- 
mence and with an innocent fervor 
that enchained her young hearers would 
relate, with more or less accuracy, parts 
of the Saviour’s history on earth as nar- 
rated in the New Testament. As the 
glorious and beautiful history progressed, 
unobserved by the children—adults, cau- 
tious not to interrupt would often steal 
a loving glance at the group of little 
ones, listen a moment and then tip-toe 
away, sometimes with a muttered ‘‘ God 
love their little souls,’’ or ‘‘ the little 
cunnin’ deahs.’’ The last words were 
mostly uttered by a gigantic negro of 
herculean proportions, whose knitted 
brows, rolling eyes and fierce features in 
no way indicated that a very brave and 
gentle nature, as is not infrequently 
the case, was the owner of that almost 
forbidding countenance and guided a 
strength which had never yet exerted to 
harm. The relationship between the 
eayesdroppers and Tot’s ‘ton-di-da- 
tion’’ can easily be divined. One day 
Tot’s listeners had become wholly ab- 
sorbed in the nearly successful attempt 
to describe the marvelous and beautiful 
‘« Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane.’’ 
Wo had imitated his elders in some of 
the fashionable up-town churches by 
going to sleep, when the little creatures 
were suddenly conscious of a strange 
trembling which made them all feel sick 
and frightened ; then there was a some- 
thing that made it seem as if the whole 
building was giving one great sob; then 
came a deafening crash; the children 
were jerked, almost gently, against each 
other; then their church slowly sank 
some few feet with them—next all was 
pitch dark and shockingly quiet. 

For some séconds surprise kept them 
all motionless and silent. The first sound 
came from Wo, who whimpered; the 
others breathed out a terrified ‘‘s-s-sh.”’ 
Tot’s hand went out in the dark and drew 
the little whimperer into her arms. 

“The silence seemed eternal while they 
waited for what was to happen next. 
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Nothing did happen. No further shock ; 
no more noise. Then a weary voice 
quavered out, ‘“‘Oh, Tot, what is it?”’ 

Tot’s voice was heard in reply, ‘‘I 
*spects the wouse ’’ (house) ‘‘ is tumbling 
down.’’ Another silence. 

‘¢ Then where’s we?’”’ 

*: We’s begid ’’ (buried) ; ‘‘ that’s what 
we is.”’ 

Another silence ; next a simultaneous 
chorus of children weeping, sobbing in 
fright, tho’ they did not quite know what 
they feared. 

‘« Stop,’’ vociferated the little preacher. 
‘‘Pyaps we tan det out. Let’s feel 
ayound.’’ They did. Holding dh to 
each other they crawled all over their 
dark tomb, for such it turned out to be. 
The space was much as it had been before 
the accident ; the flooring was uneven, 
that was all; their fingers could still trace 
part of the ‘stairway over their heads, but 
where there had been three walls sur- 
rounding them there were now four. 

Tot was heard to say: ‘‘ We tan’t det 
out ;’’ a little pause, then a brave attempt 
at brightness. ‘‘We’s dest dot to sit 
down and wait till dey tums for us—dat’s 
all.’’ 

‘««D’ye think they w// come for us?’’ 

The sickening doubt in each little 
mind! The sinking in each little heart ! 
The weany preacher’s terse, decided re- 
ply sounded like a pean. 

*«Of course !’’ 

Again a silence. And now a faint 
smell of burning, a sensation of warmth. 
Little Tot’s voice was heard again. 

‘*T finks I might jes’ as well do on 
preachin’ as we’ve dot to stay right here 
till vey (they) tums and tates us out.’’ 

They couldn’t see each other, but they 
all huddled up so that they could touch 
each other and ensure companionship 
from that sense, as their eyes were of no 
avail now. Bravely the little preacher 
preached, and in the measureless expanse 
of sightlessness the child-voice conjured 
up for her blind listeners the narrative 
of our Saviour’s agony at Gethsemane, 
and so for a time kept at bay the agony 
of suspense that was soon to creep over 
them all. 

Slowly, imperceptibly, it got warmer 
and warmer; then hot, hotter, hotter, 

















Still the little voice went on and 
on. They knew not for how long. No 
questions were asked. The beautiful 
story held them till the heat made each 
small creature’s breathing stertorous and 
labored. At length the speaker’s tongue 
got so dry and—how hard it was to 
breathe at all! Tot stopped a moment. 
She had wanted to stop for some time, 
but she had felt it was good to go on. 
She didn’t quite know why, she only felt 
she was doing good. ‘‘Wo’’ was in 
Tot’s arms. She heard him whisper 
‘‘want dink.’’ Yes—that was it. She 
was thirsty, too; so much talking prob- 
ably. She tried to go on, but the story 
wouldn’t come, or Had she told it all? 
Where had she left off? She tried to 
think back, but her little brain seemed 
as if it was floating up and down and 
wouldn’t stay still so that she could fix 
things enough to begin again, or find out 
where she left off so that she could con- 
tinue, and it was so hard to breathe! 
What Tot felt the others felt, and what 
they felt they could not haye explained, 
poor mites ! 

What was happening? Why the air 
supply was getting exhausted. The child- 
ren experienced the preliminary symp- 
toms of suffocation. 

‘«T feels I’se gwin to choke—I does.”’ 

There was a chorus of ‘‘yes—so do I.”’ 

Tot’s flickering intelligence steadied 
fora moment. Her ‘“ tongigation’’ was 
going to get real frightened, and she 
mustn’t let them get frightened. When 
people were sick in their souls they went 
to church, and if folks were frightened— 
the best thing to do anyway was to go on 
preaching. She bravely started again, 
but she had no adequate comprehension 
of what she was saying. Disjointed 
words dropped between her dry, crack- 
ing lips.. Soon the words came slower, 
slower, then ceased. Now the little bodies 
were leaning against each other and all 
the children save Tot began softly weep- 
ing. It was not loud, childish crying, 
but the weeping of despairing weakness. 
Tot rallied at once. ‘‘ Don’t cry, don’t 
cry; I know how to mate (make) ’um 
tum and tate (take) us out of zis nasty, 
dark place yite (right) away. I'll just 
paay (pray) ‘ Our Father,’ and you'll see 


hotter. 
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dere’ll somebody tum dat next minute. 
Now we’s all got to kneel down.’’ Wo 
was put on the ground in the middle of 
them all, and, still keeping tight close 
to each other, they made shift to get 
on their knees, the little hands were 
joined. 

‘« Our Faver which art in yevin —,”’ 
began Tot in an unsteady voice, her head 
swam ; why did somebody seem to hold 
back the air her little lungs so sorely 
needed? she repeated, ‘‘ which art in 
yevin.’’ This was strange, she had said 
this her favorite prayer, favorite because 
she had no earthly father, hundreds of 
times she had said it and felt that she 
was happier and loved the world and 
everything in it the more after praying, 
‘¢Our Faver,’’ and now —, oh! what 
was the matter? She couldn’t remem- 
ber the comforting wards. The tears 
ran down her cheeks though she was 
careful not to utter any sound because 
of the others. She must remember that 
prayer. She was sure all would be well ; 
they would come and take her and them 
all out if she could remember that dear, 
dear prayer. She tried and tried. She was 
insensible of the fact, but, one by one, 
her little companions had toppled over 
and lay senseless on the ground. Still, 
Tot struggled to say her prayer—strug- 
gled now against overpowering sleep— 
well she would sleep. She would go to 
‘“to-do,’’ but she must say that prayer 
first or they-wouldn’t come and fetch 
them out of that nasty black place. The 
poor child could not, of course, realize 
the mighty effort she now made over her 
failing forces, an effort that resulted in the 
exquisite ‘‘Our Father’’ being uttered 
with a fervor and an impetuosity quite 
foreign to Tot’s customary method, one 
of soft delivery as it dominated by a 
sentiment of respectful awe. 

As Tot concluded the words ‘‘for ever 
and ever. Amen,’’—the sudden strength 
which had enabled her to accomplish her 
duty, as she had considered it, waned. 
She thought she would just let herself 
drop forward and sleep, when a sudden 
coldness seemed to strike her cheek ; she 
took a long breath and it was easy ; then 
sounds reached her ear ; then the hot aif 
again; next a red glimmer in the wall. 
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She looked and waited, patient, - placid, 
Happy. The glow increased. Her eyes 
were fixed on it. She could now dis- 
_tinguish in the wall from whence the 
‘glow came, big twisted things and great 
pieces of wood. Now between the chunk 
of wood, through a small hole, a huge 
black hand appeared, then another. They 
fastened on to a big piece of wood, and 
she saw the fingers pull so hard the nails 
whitened. The big piece of wood (a 
short beam) went out and away and a 
hole was made red and heat came. from 
it. Into this was thrust the head of a 
gigantic, repulsive-looking negro—to her 
one of the sweetest sights imaginable. 

‘* T’se got ’em, I’se got em,’’ a voice 
seemed to say—it sounded so choked and 
hoarse, as if the rolling sweat wouldn’t 
let it sound. : 

Those gigantic hands tore away at the 
wall, but as fast as the hole was made, 
bigger dropping rubbish filled it up 
again. - 

‘God of heaven, help me; I’se never 
get there.”’ 

How the eyes rolled ;. how the strong 
white teeth bit down on each other. 

At length the hole was big enough for 
the man to get his head and a shoulder 
and arm in. Frantically he reached for 
the children, too far away by a foot and 
more. Tot could not move; she could 
only look and wait. He groaned. His 
head turned and his eye rapidly surveyed 
the barrier separating him from the chil- 
dred. A great beam was right across 
the top; below and at the sides loose 
rubbish. As fast as he dragged it away 
it crushed and crumbled back again from 
the sides. Again a groan. 

“« Mick, is you da?’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ from the region of the glow. 

‘« Be lively now, I’se gwyn ter try de 
only chance.’’ 

The great black creature struggled and 
fought till his shoulders were under the 
big beam which formed the roof of the 
hole. He took a deep breath. 


‘«Now, Mickey; now!’’ “And a 


miracle was performed before Tot’s  fas- 
cinated eyes. The beam and wall with 
it rose several inches. Those two enor- 
mous hands were pressed against one side 
of the hole, his back pressed the other 
and prevented the rubbish falling. Again 
the beam rose ; the hole was pushed back 
and up, as it were, transversely. The 
man was using his body to force, by 
sheer strength, a temporary doorway into 


that thick wall of sliding debris. At 
last; a red head could be seen. 
‘¢ Now !’’ groaned the negro. Quick 


as thought the red head, followed by a 
body, snaked in under the straining, 
quivering arms, and against the brawny, 
sweating chest of the negro, and the 
children were dragged out! The next 
minute a red-headed Irishman was tear- 
ing across the remains of a fallen burn- 
ing house, two inanimate children under 
one arm, two in another, Wo in one 
hand, Tot held by her clothes in his 
teeth. Soon a crowd saw the man mak- 
ing his way with desperate speed and a 
great shout went up. Behind, a huge 
negro heard, his muscles loosened, and 
with a muttered, ‘‘My God, I tank 
thee,’’ he rolled away from the hole to- © 
ward the fire and lay there—but only for 
a moment. The firemen saw and res- 
cued him. 

In the meantime, on sped the Irishman 
to where, kneeling within the ropes, was 
a widow woman, Tot’s mother, her face 
ghastly white, her lips trembling. The 
Irishman approached her, took his bite 
off Tot’s clothes, dropping her on to her 
mother’s heart. 

Tot put her arms around the trembling 
woman’s neck. 

‘Here Lis, Mumsey. I knowded if 
I said ‘ Our Faver’ right vey (they) ’ud 
fetch us out, but I toodent -yemember - at 


first. Diyetly I payed (prayed) it yite, 
we are safe. Our Faver saved us, diddent 
He?’’ 


The widow couldn’t. answer. She 
only wept, softly, gently, thankfully. 


HI. Saint Maur. 























MUSIC IN ENGLISH CATHEDRA 


«Of the nine, the loveliest three 





Are painting, music, poetry ; 
But thou art freest of the free, 
Matchless music of harmony.” 


IKE Doctor Burney, in the pursuit 
of music, we have jumped the 
Channel across into England, car- 

rying memories from wayside minstrels, 
kiirsalls, operas, and cathedrals. ‘This 
is the home of poetry and song, where 
even the owls hoot in B flat, cuckoos 
sing in the key of D, and jackdaws chat- 
ter and talk half-humanly; the land of 
larks and nightingales, and we wonder 
with Isaac Walton: ‘‘ Lord, what music 
hast thou provided for the .saints in 
Heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on earth! ”’ 

We are easily lured along into Can- 
terbury Cathedral where, on a week day, 
a trim little service is led in devoutly by 
the noble beadle and a sweet male choir, 


who march, singing like angels into the 
choir-room, high-arched, rose-windowed, 
pillared, fretted, and vaulted; full of 
sweet peace and the dim English light, 
falling softer from hazier skies, shines in 
through windows, colored richly by the 
lost art of past ages. The choir of thirty 
voices sings sweetly on involved and 
feigning anthem, with evolutions and 
contentions and blendings of song and 
soaring harmonies, uttered with self-for- 
getful art as if the singers themselves 
were listeners. 

The clerical reading and intoning 
come with a melancholy, minor, upward 
cadence, plaintive and penitent. 

There, near by, lying flat upon his 
marble back, rests Archbishop Chichelé, 
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NAVE, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


a long-headed potentate with thin-fin- 
gered hands, pointed prayerfully upward, 
he listens with us, as only a statue can 
listen, to the almost divine melody. In 
a corner of the cathedral is the historical 
way-mark of Becket’s fall, for whom 
these Canterbury heavens, on that fate- 
ful night, played a mighty dirge of storm 
and stress. 

Now, in Litchfield Cathedral, in the 
home of Johnson, Garrick, Addison and 
(grandfather) Darwin, we 
find the same sweet-voiced 
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a thick flock of doves with pretty flutter 
flew softly up before the gray, dark pile; 
these white-winged doves, not a bad 
accessory to it and the rich chimes swing- 
ing in the lofty tower, brighten the air 
with their sonorous peals; all mingled, 
confused, tumultuous, but fused into a 
sweet whole of harmony. Alas! how 
dull expressed in terms of prose. 

We overhear a gentleman say ‘< that 
Ruskin wanted all the old wharf houses 
demolished and steps built, rising to the 
Cathedral.’’ We cannot wait for that, 
and so make the southern entrance and 
advance with the far-reaching vista of the 
nave before us and sit down -well forward 
under the central dome. People have 
come early and rest silent and wait- 
ing, with here and there a bowed head 
and everywhere hearts, suffused with 
sweet, peaceful emotion, or more stirred 
with the rapture of devotion. The choir- 
boys, in black suits and jacket rounda- 
bouts and white Puritan collars, come 
gently in, sweet-faced, sweet-lipped and 
honey on their tongues. 

‘* Now, lift up your heads, O, ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the king of glory shall come in;”’’ 
and as before some visible presence of 
divinity, the grand organ begins to throb 
and pulsate, and the vast temple itself 
vibrates with its mighty tones. They 
fill the naves and pierce the vaulted 
arches, then break upon us with new sur- 
prise and again surge up as from depths 





harmonies in antiphonal 
song, tossed back and forth 
with full responsiveness. 

Outside and around, 
under heapy mounds, a 
few old time listeners loiter 
near in their last repose. 
The grim red sandstone, in 
towers and spires, reaches 
up out of the spacious yard, 
that is girt about by the 
trim-built town, that is 
flanked around by the land- 
scape, that stretches in 
quiet evenness away. 

But now in London, as 
we approach Saint Paul’s, 
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below. It is the dome, that holds in its 
concave the rare echoes of the Pisan 
baptistery, that is Saint Paul’s instrument 
of might. But here a crested wave of 


ence, stands a man, maybe a music 
master, so carried away he is beating 
time—‘‘ down, left, right, up.’’ 

Hush! Now they sing, and the rich 
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ST. PAUL’S, FROM LUDGATE HILL. 


tone lifts and bears us up—at least, we 
all rose to our feet. 
There, in the fore front of the audi- 


tumult of it rolls out, and surging up, 
bears us away heavenward upon its swell- 


ing waves. 


All this, as in the return of 
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cherished memories, touched us with an 
appealing tenderness. Alas! false shams, 
what am I trying to hide with my pocket- 
handkerchief ? 

But there is no time for hiding things, 
for now the voices soar again and pierce 
the heavens, and with them up we go. 
Then returning, they march onward in 
rhythmic ranks and files ; or single voices 
call to the grand army of singers, who 
respond with shouts of joy. When the 
voices die away, the deep organ tones 
follow after, gently fading into fainter 
notes, like echoes from further distance 
borne. This wasall indescribably grand, 
majestic—why not say seraphic? I will 
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say it, yes; and fit for heaven to hear! 
Perhaps heaven heard it; one might 
fancy response came from the very fig- 
ured forms, that hung, clustering upon 
the organ, and with trumpets and harps 
in hand, seemed to send down responsive 
peeans. 

We heard also full choral services in 
Westminster Abbey and in the cathedrals 
of Winchester, Oxford and Chester, 
where similar male choirs of boys and 
adults made good music for ‘‘bad men.”’ 
Not to repeat descriptions, the cathedral 
music of England was everywhere im- 
pressive, sweet-voiced and beautiful. 

Henry Pynchon Robinson. 


CATHEDRAL AT CHESTER. 











TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 





‘‘ Woods and Dales of Derbyshire,” 
By Rev. James S. Stone, D. D 
*‘A Journey in Other Worlds,” 
By John Jacob Astor. 


OODS and Dales of Derbyshire 
(George Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia) 
will delight the book-lover. Itis a 
beautifully bound edition de /uxe, uniform 
with Dr. Stone’s former books, ‘“ From 
Frankfort to Munich " and ‘“ Over the Hills 
to Broadway,” (Porter & Coates). These 
books belong to a proposed series of mono- 
graphs on Old-World travel and reminis- 
cence. Each book is complete in itself, yet 
is so written as to form part of a consecu- 
tive work. The illustrations are prepared 
especially for each volume. The books are 
printed on large parchment paper, with un- 
cut edges, and are illustrated superbly. The 
edition is limited to four hundred copies. 

In “Over the Hills to Broadway,’’ Dr. 
Stone describes a summer trip through 
picturesque villages of Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire, where lie some of the most 
beautiful agricultural regions of all England. 
This book—as, indeed, are all by this writer 
—is full of interesting tales and anecdotes, 

- and the styleis delightful. In his travels 
through the “‘ Woods and Dales of Derby- 
shire,” this fund seems inexhaustible. Dr. 
Stone writes with a steady yet practical 
hand—has a strong feeling for nature and 
gives evidence of being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his subjects and the people of 
whom he speaks. One might well say, 





«Oh for a seat in some poetic ‘nook, 
Just hid with trees and sparkling with a 
brook !"" 


Here to read these bits of travel and im- 
agine one’s self in ‘The Heart of Merrie 
England.” 

Dr. Stone says he gives the book to his 
reader not so much as a history or a survey, 








or even as a guide, but as one calculated— 
he hopes—to help him pleasantly to while 
away a few minutes now and again; to ex- 
cite memory to recall, or imagination to pic- 
ture, the people, places, manners and tra- 
ditions of an Old-World region. There are 
pictures of castles and mansions, gray with 
the moss of time and weird with ghostly 
story or curious tale; pretty scenes and 
quaint villages, where interest never flags. 

There is a quiet stream of humor running 
through the book. In describing Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, who was Lord of Tut- 
bury, and whose work for the betterment 
of England was not altogether fruitless or 
forgotten, Dr. Stone says: ‘ He was un- 
scrupulous, and like others of his kind in 
those rough days—more than five hundred 
years ago—he killed and robbed; but for 
all this he stood out bravely against the 
folly and tyranny of his weak-minded 
cousin, Edward II, and the people eventu- 
ally declared him a saint in 1390—he hav- 
ing been beheaded in 1321. Miracles were 
wrought at his tomb,” etc. 

Dr. Stone then says: ‘Saints are fash- 
ioned out of odd stuff sometimes, but they 
who know the character of Thomas of Lan. 
caster, even though they sympathize, if not 
with his motives, at least with the trend of 
his political life, must smile under their eye- 
lids at his beatification.” 

He gives us the legend of the snowdrop, 
as follows: ‘The story is, that an angel 
was sent to comfort Eve as she wept over 
her expulsion from Eden and the barren- 
ness of the earth outside. The wilderness. 
was not the garden, though it is said that 
even in the garden no flowers grew; prob- 
ably the thistles of which Adam must have 
known something, had not then the rich pur- 
ple bloom of the Scottish kind. But nature 
was merciful, and sent the fast-falling snow 
to hide the dreary earth. And as the angel 
talked to Eve, he caught a flake of the 
snow, and breathing upon it, bade it take 
a form and bud and blow. Before it 
reached the ground it had become a beauti- 
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ful flower, and when the angel went away, 
where he had stood appeared a beautiful 
circle of snowdrops. Then Eve rejoiced, 


for she knew that the sun and summer 
would come.” 











Haddon Hall, the subject of the accom- 
panying illustration, is one of the most per- 
fect, representations of the home of an 
Enéglish lord four hundred years ago, which, 
in spite of having been practically unin- 





AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 


habited most of this time, has been so well 
cared for as to present no appearance of 
neglect, and of which Dr. Stone says that 
if the stranger from abroad saw nothing in 
Europe but Haddon Hall he would be well 





repaid for his voyage across the sea. 
says he and his companions did not mind 
the pelting, drenching rain through which 
they drove, for they had the joy of the 
memory of one of the most charming and 
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most romantic of 
all the treasures of 
England. 

From the past— 
so many years ago 
—to John Jacob 
Astor’s romance of 
the future—one 
hundred years from 
now — imagination 
may readily travel, 
not being hampered 
by lack of discov- 
eries similarlto those 
foretold in this 
book, which are so 
necessary for rapid 


bodily transporta- 
tion. 
This story be- 


longs to the pro- 
phetic class, and 
describes minutely 
the wonderful pro- 
gress made by the 
world during this 
interim, in connec- 
tion with a trip to 
Jupiter and Saturn, 
made through the 
agency of a newly- 
discovered force 
called apergy—the 
reverse of gravita- 
tion—this trip being 
made by three sci- 
entists, one of whom 
is engaged to be 
married to a Vassar 
girl, who will not 
take her degree fora 
year, and to occupy 
this time of necessa- 
ry waiting, Agrault 
proposes the jour- 
ney to Jupiter. 

The president of “ The Terrestrial Axis 
Straightening Company,” Dr. Cortlandt, 
is one of his companions. This company 
has for its purpose the object of straighten- 
ing the axis of the earth, to combine the ex- 
treme heat of summer with the intense cold 
of winter, and produce a uniform tempera- 
ture for each degree of latitude} the year 
round. Professor Cortlandt’s historical 
sketch of the world in A. D. 2000, is very 
interesting from several points of view, and 
is full of suggestion, as well as giving evi- 
dence of a careful and thoughtful resumé 
of movements in the past and tendencies of 
the present day and their not improbable 
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The Callisto was going straight up. 


solution in certain directions in the future. 
A few quotations will serve to elucidate : 

“‘ With increased knowledge we are con- 
stantly coming to realize how little we really 
know, and are also continually finding 
manifestations of forces that at first seem 
like exceptions to established laws.” 

“Electricity in its varied forms does all 
work, having superseded animal and man- 
ual labor in everything, and man has only 
to direct.” 

“These tremendous sacrifices for arma- 
ments, both on land and water, had far- 
reaching results, and, as we see it now, 
were clouds with silver linings. The de- 
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mand for hardened steel projectiles, nickel 
steel-plates, and light and almost unbreak- 
able machinery, was a great incentive to 
improvement in metallurgy ; while the ne- 
cessity for compact and safely-carried am- 
munition greatly stimulated chemical re- 
search, and led to the discovery of explo- 
sives whose powers no obstacles can resist, 
and incidentally to other more useful 
things.” 

‘“We have microbe tests that show un- 
mistakably whether the germs of any par- 
ticular disease, like malaria, typhoid or 
scarlet fever, are present in the air, as 
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physique, especially of women, is wonder- 
fully improved, and the average longevity 
is already over sixty.” 

The critical spirit also is not wanting in 
this somewhat remarkable book. 

“It enabled the socialists, who have 
never been able to see beyond themselves,” 
etc. 

To resume—“ Our social structure, to be 
brief, is based on science, on the conserva- 
tion of energy, as the Greek philosophers 

, predicted.” 

With all the prophecies in force, we might 

well imagine ourselves to have ‘‘ awakened 





The combat with the dragons. 


litmus-paper shows alkalinity of a solution.” 

“The medicinal properties of all articles 
of food are so well understood, also, that 
most cures are brought about simply by 
dieting.” 

“Our physicians are most serious and 
thoughtful men. They never claim to be 
infallible, but study scientifically to increase 
their knowledge and improve the methods 
of treatment. As a result of this, fresh 
air, regular exercise for both sexes, with 
better conditions, and the preservation of 
the lives of children that formerly died by 
thousands, from preventable causes; the 


in the scenes of the Arabian nights.” Mr. 
Astor seems to have occupied a mental 
“callisto,” from which he has taken a very 
complete bird’s-eye view of the past and 
present, leaving, few popular questions un- 
touched, and his imagination carries one 
into a very delightful contemplation of the 
possibilities of a future, with many of these 
vexed questions forever set at rest—by the 
ordinary process of natural evolution. 

Throughout the story there is a thread of 
romance, which serves to form a framework 
for the weaving of fancy and the suggestion 
of. probabilities. 
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The callisto, at the rate of a million 
miles an hour, passes through a comet, 
reaches Jupiter, where the explorers alight 
and plunge straightway into the strangest 
sort of experiences, that with a well-de- 
scribed hunt and battle of a fierce and hid- 
den enemy, which has given evidence 
everywhere of its existence, and the terror 
it inspires without making itself visible, 
forms an interesting feature of the book. 
Singing flowers are described ; fanged ser- 
pents with bud-like air-chambers, which 
enable them to soar away for forty yards, 
are found; huge storks, animals and ame 
phibious creatures of every description ap- 
pear; battles with dragons whose breath 
is poisonous, etc., etc. 

Upon reaching Saturn, they enter the 
realm of spirits, and here the reader is im- 
pressed with the romance of the story, and 
here we may leave him—with the charm 
upon him—allowing him to find out for 
himself some instances of the author’s 
peculiar phaseology. 

Mr. Astor meant this book as a tribute 
to science, and says in his preface: ‘‘ The 
protracted struggle between science and the 
classics appears to be drawing to a close, 
with victory about to perch on the banner 
of science, as a perusal of almost any uni- 
versity or college catalogue shows.” 

He says the classics have been thoroughly 
and painfully threshed out, and it seems 
impossible that anything new can be un- 
earthed. ‘‘ We may equal the performances 
of the past, but there is no opportunity to 
surpass them or produce anything original. 

« Even the much-vaunted ‘ mental train- 
ing’ argument is beginning to pall; for 
would not anything equally difficult give as 
good developing results, while by learning a 
live matter we kill two birds with one stone? 
There can be no question that there are 
many forces and influences in nature whose 
existence we as yet little more than suspect. 
How much more interesting it would be if, 
instead of reiterating our past achievements, 
the magazines and literature of the period 
should devote their consideration to what 
we do zot know! It is only through inves- 


tigation and research that inventions come; - 


we may not find what we are in search of, 
but may discover something of perhaps 
greater moment. It is probable that the 
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principal glories of the future will be found 
in as yet but little-trodden paths, and. as 
Professor Cortlandt justly says at’the close 
of his history, ‘next to-religion, we have 
most to hope from science,’ ” 

Appleton’s Town and County Library has 
added two more good books to the list—one 
by Rhoda Broughton, called “ A Beginner,” 
which is particularly timely, inasmuch as it 
gives a life-like picture of a beginner in 
fiction, one who—a la Sarah Grand—fondly” | 
imagines she is going to, as Professor Sum- 
ner would say, “sit down with a slate and 
mark out a new social world.” Her subse- 
quent disillusionment is well portrayed. 

“A Costly Freak,” by Maxwell Gray, 
author of “‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
is a book of power and originality, and sus- 
tains interest to the last. 

“The Rubicon,” by E. F. Benson, author 
of “Dode,” is a decided improvement on 
the last-named, both in sentiment and dic- 
tion. The work is not particularly strong 
in plot, but is well handled and will increase 
Mr. Benson’s reputation. 

** The Gun-Bearer,’’ by Edward A. Rob- 
inson and Geo. A. Wall, authors of ‘The 
Disk,”’ etc., from Robert Bonner Sons’, New 
New York. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on their success in weaving a war 
romance in which descriptions of battles and 
soldier life are artistically as well as power- 
fully and accurately drawn. 

There are none of the “ stilted’ honors 
of war, so common with war novels, in this 
work; the authors evidently having been 
through the scenes of which they write, pre- 
sent their story in a pleasing narrative, from 
which seems to enter into the mind of the 
reader a feeling of honor for those who fell, 
respect and admiration for those attached to 
the losing side, and intensified and renewed 
loyalty for ‘Old Glory.” 

The descriptions of battles are given in a 
plain, straightforward, thorough manner, 
which gives the value as matters of history. 

‘““My Two Wives,” by ‘One of Their 
Husbands,” is No. 30 of Cassell’s (Cassell 
Publishing Co., New York) « Unknown Li- 
brary.” A delightful book full of honest, 
enjoyable humor, covering a vast amount of 
strong commong sense. The training of 
the first wife is an especially fine bit of 
reading. 














THE attention of our readers is particu- 
larlycalled to our offer elsewhere in this issue 
of “The Atlas of the World” and ‘* Popu- 
lar Melodies” both of them books espe- 
cially valuable in every home and office, at 
a remarkably low price, which may not hold 
good long, Congress is now considering a 
bill to increase the rate of postage on pub- 
lications of the same class as the books 
referred to, and if the bill passes, as now 
seems likely, it will go into effect July 1st, 
and increase the price of the book not less 
than fifteen cents a copy. Our present 
offer therefore is-limited to June 2oth. 


THE attempt to increase the postage on 
“cheap reading matter,” is a step in the 
wrong direction. While it will doubtless 
shut out many books and “libraries ’’ which 
wield a pernicious influence, it will increase 
the price on much that is desirable to a rate 
which will render continued publication 
impossible at a low price, aside from the 
best fiction, sermons, music, biographies, 
histories, encyclopzedias, atlases, and books 
on other subjects and published at a low 
price made possible at a low rate of postage. 
To increase the postage on this sort of mat- 
ter is simply to take from the people/f 
moderate circumstances the opportunigf 46 
self-improvement they could not /gffd 
otherwise. The good to be gained a 
or in cold dollars to the governmen 
smal! indeed compared to the loss 
(the readers) who can ill afford it. 
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' is ‘interesting to note that whil 
majority of the “‘Coxey’s Army of Comi- 
monweal ” are tramps, we find the “ labor- 
ing man”’ represented by nearly every trade 
in the country except farming. This may 
mean much or little, but if it means any- 
thing it is proof conclusive that farmers are 
engaged in better work. We are wont to 
denote agriculture as a low-down, non-pay- 
ing occupation, followed only by men who 
lack mental ability to obtain a living in any 
other field of labor; yet if we will but give 
the question a little thought and research, 
we will discover that our farmers have 
enough to eat and drink;a roof over their 














? \ Werich ‘is a German silver plate engraved, 
"This ‘work bench was brought from South 
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heads, and clothes wherewith to make a 
respectable appearance. What other indus- 
trial occupation can make so good a show- 
ing for so great a number? 
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TR RE- Hve\so-Many things wrong and 
difficult in-the-world, that no man can be 
great—he can hardly keep himself from 
wickedness—unless he quits thinking much 
about. pleasure or rewards, and gets the 
strength to endure whatis hard and painful. 
—Romola. 


A GREAT secret underlies the principle 
that has brought success in the production 
and sale of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, and this partly accounts 
for the fact that competitors do not suc- 
cessfully imitate it. Thirty years in the 
lead. 


THE methods of the “ Salvation Army” 
are subject to more or less criticism, much 
of it undeserved ; but they are accomplish- 
ing a good work among the class of people 
they make special effort to reach. A recent 
number of their official organ, Zhe War Cry, 
claims that during January there were pre- 
in the various halls of the army 
out the country 643,413 persons on 
lone, and on week nights of the 
{ienth the attendance was 1,077,414 

rg 


ody of James Lick, founder of the 
b Servatory, is buried under the great 
inch equatorial. On an old oaken work 


America to San Francisco, in 1847, by James 
Lick—the foundation of his large fortune and 


‘the source of his power to confer great and 


lasting benefits upon his fellow citizens 
and mankind was honest and __ faithful 
labor.” 


AS THE flower is gnawed by frost, so every 
human heart is gnawed by faithlessness. 
And _as surely, as irrevocably, as the fruit 
bud falls before the east wind, so falls the 
power of the kindest human heart if you 
meet it with poison, 








